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FREE-WILL AND RESPONSIBILITY. 


THE question of free-will and necessity is often spoken of 
as incapable of solution, and the controversy on the subject 
is supposed to be interminable. Milton* regards a discussion 
on free-will as a fitting occupation for the more speculative of 
his fallen angels,—a refined form of eternal punishment. On 
the theological aspects of the question, of which Milton was 
chiefly thinking, I do not intend to say much at present,—the 


seeming contradiction between the Omnipotence and Omni- 
science of God on the one hand and the freedom of the indi- 
vidual human being on the other. I do not think that, even 
in the special region of theological controversy, that question 
bulks as largely as it did in the seventeenth century. The 
doctrines of predestination and election nowadays occupy 
comparatively little thought even among those whose religious 
ideas are mostly due to Calvinistic theology. I do not sup- 
pose that, apart from a few old-fashioned students, many of 
those who are most zealous about what they call “ evangeli- 
cal truth,” consider the differences that separate Wesleyans 
from Calvinistic Methodists, Presbyterians, Baptists, and Con- 
gregationalists. One does not hear of Arminianism as a dan- 
gerous heresy at the present time: on the contrary, the de- 
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fenders of orthodoxy seem often to forget that there was ever 
a suspicion of heresy attached to the assertion of man’s free- 
will. “Free-will” (in some undefined form or other) is 
usually supposed to be an essential doctrine that the cham- 
pions of religion and morality are bound to maintain against 
the doctrine of necessity which is asserted by the champions 
of scientific thought. The “antinomy,” or contradiction in 
thought, which troubles the modern mind, is not expressed in 
the form of an opposition between the eternal decrees of the 
Almighty on the one side and on the other the freedom of the 
human will, which is supposed to be implied in man’s respon- 
sibility to God ; but in the form of an opposition between the 
necessity of the causal nexus, which is presupposed by all the 
sciences of nature and of human nature on the one side, and 
on the other the freedom of the human will which is supposed 
to be implied in man’s responsibility even to his fellow-men. 
From a metaphysical point of view the necessity of nature 
may seem to be only an element in the eternal decrees of God: 
but it is the requirements of science and not the requirements 
of systematic theology which seem to trouble the present-day 
defenders of free-will. There is an appearance of conflict be- 
tween what is scientifically true and what is supposed to be 
good moral doctrine. Now an opposition between science 
and morality, if it is a real opposition, is a very serious mat- 
ter; and it is an opposition which people cannot escape, as 
they think they escape the older form of the difficulty by 
simply disregarding theology and metaphysics as a futile 
waste of thought. It is worth while attempting to discuss it 
in order to see whether the opposition is a real one or not, 
and whether it may not be due to some misunderstanding of 
the term “necessity” on the one hand and of the term “ moral 
responsibility” on the other. We are always too apt to dis- 
cuss whether a thing is true or not, without asking first what 
it means and whether it means anything at all. 

First of all, then, let us see what “ necessity” means as pos- 
tulated by science. It means nothing except the necessity of 
logical sequence: A is the cause of B; if A happens B must 
happen,—z.e., from A I can infer B. If you throw a ball up 
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in the air, it ust come down again. The “ must” here is not 
the “ must” of command, as if there were some despot outside 
the whole universe who arbitrarily interfered with what, apart 
from his interference, would be the course of events we might 
reasonably expect. The “ if—must” is simply an expression 
for the course of events which we may and do reasonably 
expect. The necessity of natural causation is presupposed by 
all scientific investigation; but this presupposition is identical 
with our presupposition that nature is an intelligible whole, a 
universe, and not simply a chaos of isolated and disconnected 
events. Our presupposition in interpreting nature is simply 
that nature is capable of being interpreted. There can be no 
science of nature unless we do assume that nature is intelligi- 
ble and coherent. We understand very little of nature as yet ; 
a great deal we human beings may never be able to under- 
stand. But all science proceeds on the assumption that phe- 
nomena are connected together in such a way that if, and 
when, we are sufficiently acquainted with the conditions under 
which an event happens, we can predict the happening of that 
event, whenever the conditions are fulfilled. The statement 
of a scientific “ cause,” the statement of a law of nature, is 
never strictly accurate unless we put in the “if,” or perhaps 
several “ifs.” If you throw a ball up in the air, it must come 
down again, if nothing interferes with gravitation. If the ball 
should alight on the roof of a house, or be caught in the 
branches of a tree, or by the hands of a human being, it may 
not come down to the earth so long as these obstacles are in 
the way. If you swallow a sufficient quantity of poison you 
will die, unless you can have a sufficient antidote administered 
soon enough; and so on. 

Now, if there is to be a science of psychology dealing 
with the phenomena of the human mind, if there is to be a 
science of sociology dealing with the phenomena of human 
society, the principle of “ necessity” must apply to the phe- 
nomena of human life in the same sense in which it applies 
to the phenomena of nature, but in the same sense only. 
When it is said that a frequent experience of two phenomena 
in immediate combination—say a double knock and the post- 
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man delivering letters—will lead to a mental association being 
formed such that the thought of the one phenomenon tends 
to recall the thought of the other phenomenon, it is not meant 
that at any given time you will necessarily think of the post- 
man, but only that if you hear a double knock you will most 
probably think of the postman, unless you happen to have a 
playful friend who imitates the postman’s knock, or unless 
there be some other counteracting cause to interfere with the 
association. So, if it is said that centuries of oppression and 
misgovernment tend to incapacitate a people from managing 
their affairs well when they obtain their liberty, it is not 
meant that any given people must necessarily mismanage 
their affairs, but that under such conditions, unless their lead- 
ers show conspicuous energy and ability, a people are most 
likely to do so. 

The opponents of “ necessity” generally confuse it with 
fatalism. The difference between the necessity which I have 
been trying to explain and fatalism is just the difference be- 
tween a statement of what under certain conditions may be 
foreseen and a statement of what must happen whatever the 
conditions may be. The necessitarian says, as every reason- 
able person might say, if you have sufficient ability, and if you 
have a sufficiently good training, and if you keep your health, 
you will succeed in your business, unless some particularly 
unfavorable combination of circumstances are against you. 
The fatalist or the fortune-teller predicts success irrespective 
of all conditions—in spite of all conditions. You are born 
under a lucky planet; you have certain lines on your hand, 
therefore you must succeed. Necessity means an orderly, in- 
telligible world in which like causes produce like events. 
Fatalism or fortune-telling implies a chaotic world in which 
events may happen any how, or, at least, in which there are 
arbitrary interferences with the orderly sequence of events. 
Fate is thus the very opposite of necessity. 

J. S. Mill sought to avoid the misleading associations apt to 
be connected with the word “ necessity” by calling his theory 
not “necessitarianism” but “determinism.” I do not think 
anything was really gained by the substitution of the latter 
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term. It is quite as capable of gathering misleading associa- 
tions round it as the other. To say that the will is “ deter- 
mined” by motives, and that these are “determined” by the 
character and circumstances of the individual, and so on, may 
be misunderstood to mean that some outside force intrudes 
and overrules the intelligible connection between cause and 
effect. For these misunderstandings, it must be admitted that 
necessitarians or determinists are a good deal toblame. They 
have often spoken as if the laws of nature were some des- 
potic external authority against which man struggled in vain ; 
they have ignored the fact that in so speaking they were 
opposing man to nature at the very moment when they were 
professedly reducing him to a part of nature, and ignoring the 
fact that nature, including human volitions, is not the same as 
nature exclusive of human volitions. 

I pass now to the other side of the antinomy. What is 
meant by free-will? If we define free acts as those acts (of 
course, thoughts, volitions, etc., are “ acts”) of which the cause 
is in the agent himself,—a definition of “the voluntary” which 
satisfied Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas,—there is no con- 
flict between necessitarianism, as just explained, and free-will. 
But such a definition is very wide and general; “the cause 
being in the agent” is a phrase that needs further analysis: 
(1) Where the cause of some movement of a person’s body is 
external to the person—z.c., where the person is not properly 
an agent, but is only a passive object or instrument,—there, 
clearly, there is not “freedom,” nor is there responsibility. 
If you are knocked down by the fall of some scaffolding, 
or if you are seized by a couple of policemen and carried 
off to the police-station, you are not a free agent in falling 
down or in being carried off, and you are not held directly 
responsible for falling down or for being carried off, though 
you may be responsible by going near the scaffolding or for 
arousing the suspicions that have led to your being arrested. 
(2) Where the compulsion exercised is not directly a physical 
compulsion, the case is more complicated. Ifa brigand holds 
a pistol at your head and demands “ Your money or your 
life!” your handing over your purse to him is obviously a 
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voluntary act in a sense in which we could not apply the 
term to your having the purse torn from you by force. In 
the one case you do not act, in the other you do, though 
under terror of physical compulsion. Responsibility enters 
more largely into this second case than into the first. Still, 
the responsibility does not seem complete. The person who 
does even wrong or base acts under fear of death or great 
pain or suffering to himself or to others may be excused in a 
way in which he could not be excused if these threats of vio- 
lence were absent. Yet there is no absolute gap between the 
handing over a purse to the brigand who holds at your head 
a pistol, which you know to be loaded and which you know 
he is likely to use, and assenting to a disagreeable arrange- 
ment through a remote fear of possible unpleasant conse- 
quences to yourself or to other persons; both are voluntary 
acts, “ free” acts, in the sense of being acts springing from 
your own volition to move your muscles. But both may be 
called “ involuntary” acts in the sense of being acts that you do 
with reluctance and with a feeling of pain and aversion. (3) 
We are only said to act quite freely, quite voluntarily, when 
the act is one that we do “with our whole heart,” one that 
we choose not only in the sense that it is our act, for which we 
are in some degree responsible, but in the sense that we put 
ourselves into it, so to speak. For such acts, acts which are 
the outcome of our inclinations, we are obviously responsible 
in the fullest sense. 

Now, so far as this goes, there is nothing yet to conflict 
with the statement that our volitions are due to causes in 
the same sense—and in the same sense only—as any other 
events are. Fear of pain, inclination towards an object are 
causes of our volition in the same sense in which rain and 
sunshine are causes of the growth of plants. “ Yes,” it may 
be said, “but the more important cause is left out in these 
statements. The plant’s own nature is among the causes of 
its growth (a rose will not grow into a thistle), and so the 
individual in each case is the most important and the real 
cause. The external circumstances are only the occasion 
of his acting.” But the plant’s own nature, the person’s own 
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nature are not theoretically incapable of further analysis,— 
however difficult or impossible at present it may seem to un- 
derstand them. Just as in the Indian mythology the world is 
supposed to rest on an elephant and the elephant ona tortoise, 
but there the search for causes comes to an end, so in practi- 
cal matters we are often contented with a very short explo- 
ration of causes. The self-choosing how to act, choosing 
sometimes against inclination and sometimes with inclination, 
is the point beyond which we do not go in the ordinary analy- 
sis of conduct which is sufficient, ¢.g., for the procedure of 
the law courts. When conduct is brought home to a person 
as the result of his own choice, he is held responsible for it. 
But where the lawyer may be content to stop, the psychologist 
and the moralist must go farther ; and so must any person con- 
scientiously examining his own conduct. Why did we choose 
this course rather than the other? We may wonder, per- 
haps, how we could have been so foolish ; but if we are quite 
candid with ourselves, and have sufficiently good memories 
and sufficiently clear insight into our own habits of thinking 
and feeling, we shall discover what it was that made us choose 
the course we did. There is a fallacy of retrospection, if I 
may so call it, which is very apt to vitiate our examination of 
our own conduct in the past. We suppose ourselves back at 
the moment of choice with the same knowledge and experience 
that we have acquired since, in part as the result of that choice 
and of its consequences; and, besides, we suppose ourselves 
back at the moment of choice with the possible alternatives 
spread out before us in the same calm, clear light as that in 
which we are now looking on them. We forget that emotion 
remembered in tranquillity is a very different thing from emo- 
tion as actually felt. Now this familiar fallacy of retrospection 
seems to me to have a good deal to do with the belief that our 
choice is something undetermined and arbitrary; we picture 
ourselves in a calm and indifferent mood, surveying the possi- 
ble logical alternatives, and we are loath to recognize that zx 
the frame of mind in which we were at the moment of choice our 
choice was the inevitable outcome of that frame of mind, in the 
same sense in which an explosion is the inevitable outcome of 
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a match applied to a cask of powder. Ifthe match had gone 
out before it touched the powder, or if the powder had had 
its quality affected by damp, the result would have been dif- 
ferent; and so it would have been with our conduct if our 
frame of mind had been altered. It may be seen here how, 
not determinism, but indeterminism is allied to fatalism. In- 
determinism, like fatalism, supposes a want of continuity be- 
tween different parts of psychical experience. To say that I 
must inevitably choose in a particular way, whatever frame of 
mind I am in, is to assert that the effect is independent of its 
cause. To say that I am equally able and equally likely to 
choose in one way or in its opposite, although my frame of 
mind is of a certain sort, is to assert, also, that the effect is inde- 
pendent of its cause. The necessitarian or determinist theory 
asserts that, if my frame of mind is of a certain sort, certain 
consequences will follow; it implies a connection between cause 
and effect. In other words, the motives of action are asserted 
to be causes of the same kind, so far as inevitableness of 
sequence and possibility of prediction are concerned, as the 
causes of physical events; and it is implied that if we could 
analyze with sufficient care we should always be able to see 
how volitions were the outcome of motives, and how motives i 
were the outcome of our character and circumstances, and how ‘ 
our character was the outcome of previous acts and absten- 
tions from acting, and so on. 

The opponents of determinism are alarmed by this chain 
of cause and effect leading backward into infinity, and they 
try to stop somewhere and to find a real beginning. (1) 
The boldest attempt is to try to break the chain at the near- 
est link, and to say that we are able to act without motives. 
(2) Most “‘ libertarians,’ however, nowadays disclaim this ; 
theory of absolute indeterminism, and say that we do not | 
act without motives, but that we can make our own mo- | 
tives. “The will is as the strongest motive is,’ but it is 
we who make a certain motive the strongest. Now this 
sounds much more plausible, and is in less manifest contra- 
diction with science than the first theory. But the assertion 
that we can determine which motive shall be strongest does 
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not necessarily conflict with anything that the cautious deter- 
minist maintains. In urging that motives are the outcome of 
our character as acted on by circumstances and reacting on 
them, the determinist allows the character of the individual— 
i... the real person—to be a cause of his motives. To assert 
that you can only tell how a person is likely to act if, and so 
far as, you know his character, is to assert that the motives are 
not external forces by which the individual is blindly pulled 
or pushed, but that they are the outcome of the person’s own 
real self as that has come to be. If, however, the libertarian 
does not concede this, but insists that we come to an absolute 
beginning somewhere, he is only putting more elephants and 
tortoises under the original elephant and tortoise, but is still 
leaving his world poised upon nothing. He hesitates to 
assert directly that we can act without motives, but if he 
practically asserts that there are certain actions farther back, 
viz., volitions, which are independent of motives, he only kicks 
indeterminism out at the front door to let it in again at the 
back. Thus, so far as this second theory differs from that of 
the determinist, it is only the first theory over again. 

(3) There is a third view which is sometimes maintained 
(e.g., by Dr. Temple in his “ Bampton Lectures”), that we are 
very seldom “ free” in the full sense of acting apart from and 
contrary to motives; but that occasionally a miracle takes 
place, the chain of causation is broken through, and the will 
is for a moment free. If this only means that people often do 
unexpected things, or that by a great effort a person may 
escape from the bondage of a habit, it is true enough; but 
the unexpected is not that which happens without a cause, but 
only that of which the cause has been unforeseen or that of 
which the cause may remain unknown. Such occasional 
freedom would be the same thing as “chance”; and for sci- 
entific thought chance is only a name for our ignorance. 
When a scientific biologist allows himself to speak of spoxnta- 
neous or accidental variations, he only means variations of 
which as yet the cause is unknown. If the doctrine of occa- 
sional freedom means anything more than the happening of 
the unexpected, it implies occasional indeterminism. So that 
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we have really only one theory to discuss,—viz., that of in- 
determinism, or acting without motives, in such a way that 
prediction is not merely practically, but theoretically impos- 
sible. 

Now, this theory is often supposed to be that of “the plain 
man,” of the person who is unsophisticated by metaphysical 
speculations or scientific hypotheses. So far from this being 
the case, it would be nearer the truth to say that the theory 
was an invention of some of the schoolmen. Duns Scotus 
and William of Occam asserted that the Divine will and the 
human will were both “ free” in the sense of having an arbi- 
trary freedom of choice. The plain man is led to think that 
the free-will theory is his theory, simply because he does 
not face the whole problem; he is content with one tortoise 
under his elephant, and he stops there. Furthermore, he is 
repelled by the theory of determinism, because he is made to 
believe that it means fatalism. In all our actions (including 
volitions) for which we are responsible, there must be some 
motive determining our action. If we say a person acted 
without a motive, and yet hold him responsible for his action, 
we are speaking inaccurately. We may mean that his motive 
was not such as would have influenced a reasonable human 
being ; and by this we probably mean that he had no motive 
such as would have influenced ourselves. That every action 
for which a person is held responsible must proceed from a 
motive is implied in the old Roman legal question,—so often 
misunderstood and misapplied,—Cwz dono ? (2.e., who benefits 
by it?) If a person is accused of a murder, and it is impos- 
sible to see any motive which could have induced him to com- 
mit this murder, a presumption is created in favor of his inno- 
cence or else—we should add—of his insanity.* 

When we find ourselves without a sufficient motive to 
decide our choice, we may ask some one else to decide for 
us, or we may “toss up.” But our decision to “toss up” is 
not itself unmotived. It is due probably to the discomfort of 





* The nature of insanity I need not here discuss. No libertarian psycholo- 
gist is likely to wish to rest his case on the conduct of lunatics. 
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indecision, the feeling that we are wasting time, or something 
of that sort. Suppose I am going out for a walk, and cannot 
make up my mind whether to turn to the right or the left. I 
may purposely let my decision depend on some mere “ chance” 
in order to start myself definitely in one direction. 

In arguing for the truth of determinism as against indeter- 
minism, there is no need to deny the obvious psychological 
fact of indecision. But it seems rather a strange thing to 
think that indecision is a necessary characteristic of moral 
and responsible action. The plain man, who is an honest 
man, would rather resent being told that, when he found a 
purse belonging to somebody else, nobody could really tell 
whether he would keep it or restore it to its owner. If the 
honest man is a quick-tempered person, you had better get 
out of his way after telling him that. There are, of course, 
“ doubtful characters ;” but those are just the people on whom 
H the police have to keep an eye—in order that fear of the 
policeman may form a stronger motive than the temptation to 
pick conveniently accessible pockets. The people who are con- 
stantly wavering between right and wrong are, surely, not the 
only class of persons who can act morally and be held respon- 
sible for their actions. As Mr. Bradley has very ingeniously 
put it, it is a strange way of proving man to be accountable 
to make him out to be an altogether unaccountable creature.* 
What we call the “reliable” person is just the person whose 
actions you can forecast. Would it not be absurd, if the most 
satisfactory person morally were just the person who through 
want of indecision was not properly responsible ? 

Of course, I do not mean that the mere facility of predict- 
ing a person’s conduct proves that he is responsible. A per- 
son subject to some habitual delusion may be quite certain to 
act in a particular way under a particular set of circumstances. 
A dipsomaniac may be certain to get drunk when liquor is 
placed in his way. A suicidal maniac may be certain to cut 
his throat if knives are left about when the fit is on him, In 
these cases particular actions follow a particular external 
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stimuli, just as a plant turns to the sunlight or a cat springs at 
amouse. The rational will of the man is temporarily or per- 
manently, in certain respects at least, in abeyance. Mere 
facility of prediction does not necessarily imply responsibility ; 
but the power of predicting conduct is not inconsistent with 
responsibility. On the contrary, as I have just been urging, 
the thoroughly upright and responsible person is the person 
whose conduct can be predicted with more certainty than the 
conduct of the person of weak and,unsettled character. 

If we appeal to the plain man,—z.c., to the ordinary experi- 
ence and practice of people who are not interested in attacking 
or defending a philosophical dogma,—it is obvious enough 
that we are constantly in the habit of making fairly successful 
predictions about human conduct. When we make engage- 
ments with some people, we know that they will be on the 
spot punctually to the minute; other people we know are 
almost equally certain to be so many minutes late. If you 
arrange a picnic, you can generally be more certain that the 
people who have promised to come will turn up than that the 
day will be fine—in Great Britain. That is to say, we can pre- 
dict human conduct in some matters with greater certainty 
than we can predict the weather. When it comes to forecast- 
ing the conduct of human beings on a large scale, the risk of 
failure is diminished. A shopkeeper who lays in a stock of 
goods for the season is predicting that a certain number of 
persons, more or less, will desire to purchase a certain quality 
and quantity of goods. He knows that a certain way of dis- 
playing his goods in the shop-windows, or certain forms of 
advertisement, will increase his sales. The whole huge adver- 
tising business, which relieves the ugliness of some of our 
streets and railway stations and disfigures the beauty of 
much of our scenery, is a proof of the possibility of predicting 
human conduct and of the fact that volitions are the outcome 
of motives. 

Some people would, indeed, admit that we can predict the 
conduct of human beings in the mass or on the average, but 
would urge that the impossibility of precisely predicting how 
any particular person will act on any particular occasion 
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allows a loophole for free-will in the sense of arbitrary, unde- 
termined choice. Now, it is quite true that the most expe- 
rienced shopkeeper cannot certainly predict that A or B will 
buy particular commodities; he may be more certain about 
what A will do than about what B will do, because he knows 
A’s usual tastes better, or because B is by nature a more capri- 
cious customer than A. But on the average he may forecast 
a sale of a certain quantity of goods. In this uncertainty of 
particular prediction, however, there is nothing that is pecu- 
liar to human conduct. Of a given packet of seeds you may 
predict that fifty per cent. will come up, of another packet that 
seventy per cent. will come up, etc., but you cannot predict 
certainly that any particular seed will come up, though an 
experienced eye may see that //zs particular seed is more 
likely to come up than that. The principle of averages ap- 
plies to voluntary human actions just as it does to any other 
natural phenomena, and it is vain to look for “ free-will” lurk- 
ing in the holes and corners of incomplete and inaccurate 
calculations. An argument from the fact that predictions 
have only a rough accuracy would prove too much; for it 
would prove that turnip-seed had free-will as much as men 
and women. As I have already had occasion to say, chance, 
if we are thinking carefully, is only a name for our ignorance. 
That we cannot in any given case make a certain prediction 
does not prove that events happen without a cause, “ sponta- 
neously,” but only that we do not know the facts sufficiently. 
More perfect knowledge, which we, of course, may in this par- 
ticular case never be able to obtain, would make prediction 
possible. As I said at the outset, the necessity of causal con- 
nection means “ IF a, then 6,” and if we are mistaken in think- 
ing @ is present, we should of course be mistaken in expecting 
6, unless some other cause were present from which 4 could 
arise. 

It is often supposed that the admission of determinism 
makes punishment unjust, and necessitarians have often used 
language which would imply that that was the case. Now, 
first of all, there need be no practical difficulty in the matter, 
provided that punishment be understood to have in view, first 
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and at the very least, the protection of society from injurious 
individuals ; secondly (what is really a part of the first purpose 
of punishment), a deterrent effect on the minds of persons likely 
to be tempted to crime; and, thirdly, when it is possible, an 
educative effect on the mind of the criminal himself. If a theo- 
logical necessitarian murderer were to argue, “ It was predes- 
tinated that I should do this murder,” the judge could reply: 
“It was also predestined that you should be hanged ; you must 
not isolate one event and suppose that to be predestined, while 
you suppose that other events happen contrary to the plan of 
the universe as a whole. And, furthermore, you must observe, 
it was not predestined that you, being a most excellent and 
valuable citizen, should in some uncaused way commit a crime, 
but that you, being a dangerous character, should commit 
this crime, and hence it is expedient for society to have you 
removed.” If our murderer were a psychological determinist, 
and argued that, his character and circumstances being what 
they were, it was inevitable he should commit this crime, the 
judge might answer, “ The severest penalty of the law is en- 
forced in order to give a very strong motive to people like you 
to deter them from yielding to the temptation to do criminal 
acts.” The criminal, the socially injurious person, is a dis- 
eased member of the body politic and must be cured or am- 
putated. I do not see that the necessitarian theory raises any 
difficulty about the rightness and social necessity of punish- 
ment; it does, however, call attention to the importance of 
considering very carefully what kinds of punishment are 
really the most efficient for the purposes of social well-being. 
Thus, punishments which are not really deterrent are ineffi- 
cient punishments ; they do not sufficiently protect orderly and 
law-abiding persons against wrong-doers. Punishments, on 
the other hand, which are so severe and cruel that they make 
juries reluctant to bring in a verdict of “ guilty,” are ineffi- 
cient punishments, because they enlist the moral sentiments 
of the community against, instead of in favor of, the laws of 
the land, and they lead to dangerous criminals being let loose 
on society by unjust verdicts of acquittal. Again, punish- 
ments which make the criminal worse instead of better are 
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inefficient punishments. Punishments should be educative, 
if possible,—z.c., if the protection of society can be sufficiently 
secured (that is always the primary consideration), it is better 
to try to turn a bad citizen into a good citizen than to give up 
the problem. The highest, the divinest form of punishment 
is the educative, the purgatorial. 

Many of the profoundest philosophers have urged that in 
the ethical idea of punishment the idea of retribution must be 
present ; not vengeance, not the anger of an individual spend- 
ing itself on the suffering of the offender, but the assertion of 
the majesty of the whole society against its rebellious part. 
Retribution, however, as so understood, seems to me only 
another, and, perhaps, a somewhat misleading, way of ex- 
pressing what I have called the protective and the educative 
functions of punishment combined. The society must assert 
itself against its rebellious member, and, if the rebellious 
member is to be reconciled to the whole, he must recognize 
that the suffering which recoils on his head is a just suffering. 
The only theory of punishment which seems to me irrecon- 
cilable with a necessitarian theory of the will is an irrational 
theory of punishment; a theory of arbitrary and purposeless 
infliction of suffering ; a theory such as may be found in some 
of the crude popular versions of Calvinistic theology,—the 
theory of Holy Willie’s Prayer, according to which the vast 
majority of human beings are to be tortured forever without 
being cured of their wickedness, while Holy Willie, being one 
of the elect, has, with equal purposelessness (provided that 
some very thorough change did not take place in his charac- 
ter), a happy time in heaven. 

On the other hand, no rational theory of punishment seems 
to be compatible with any acceptance of indeterminism, even 
in the smallest degree or in the backmost corners of the soul. 
If a human being can will anything without motives or can 
will to will without motives, what is the use of supplying 
him with motives to abstain from evil? If there is anywhere 
any break or interruption in the causal chain, how can it be 
just to punish the part of the man that is affected by external 
and internal causes for what may have resulted from some 
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intrusion of an uncaused will belonging to a totally different 
order of being? Indeterminism makes punishment useless 
and it makes it inexcusable. 

A word must be said here about certain modern theories of 
crime which regard crime as a form of disease. Probably a 
considerable proportion of criminals, perhaps nearly all habit- 
ual criminals, are persons of abnormal nervous organization. 
But society must be protected against them, just as it is pro- 
tected against dangerous lunatics; and, if we drop the name 
“ punishment,” we must retain such modes of protection and 
cure as prove themselves most effectual; and, for the sake of 
the large number of persons of weak character who need 
strong motives to deter them from crime, we must have such 
modes of dealing with antisocial conduct as will serve as an 
effectual deterrent. 

The determinist theory has suffered greatly from the crude 
and injudicious way in which it has too often been presented. 
Thus, when it is argued that human volitions are the outcome 
of “ character” and “circumstances,” both the advocates of the 
theory and its opponents are apt to think of these as if they 
were two determinate quantities which simply needed to be 
joined together in order to give the result. Now, in the first 
place, “circumstances” which we may speak of as being “ the 
same” are not the same, as antecedents of volition, to persons 
of different characters. A purse lying on the road is one cir- 
cumstance to an honest character and a quite different cir- 
cumstance to a dishonest or “ doubtful” character. Secondly, 
the character is not something fixed and constant, but is being 
continually modified, however slightly, by circumstances, or 
rather by its own reaction upon circumstances; for the char- 
acter is the real “self,” and to say that actions are self-deter- 
mined is the same thing as to say that they are determined 
by the character. In speaking of the causal nexus, or the 
causal chain, we are too apt to be led away by the easy image 
or picture of a continuous series, as if the movement of causa- 
tion were all in one direction, and as if causes and effects 
could always be clearly separated off as antecedents and con- 
sequents in time. And to this fallacious simplification of the 
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problem we are apt to add another, by thinking of a combina- 
tion of causes as if it simply meant the adding of two quan- 
tities, each of which remained unaffected in quality by the 
other. Now, this is a false way of thinking about any or- 
ganic life—even the lowest (I need not here discuss whether 
it is correct even as applied to inorganic existences), A 
plant’s growth, its “ behavior,” is not a mathematical resultant 
of so much soil and air and sunshine added on to a given 
quantity—the plant’s nature; the plant’s behavior is the out- 
come of its own nature as reacting on external stimuli. The 
environment in which a plant finds itself may determine 
whether it will have luxuriant or scanty foliage, and, within 
limits, whether its blossoms are single or double, nay, even 
whether they are darker or lighter in color; but the environ- 
ment will not turn a hyacinth into a tulip nor a blue hyacinth 
into ared one. That is the result of the plant’s own nature. 
The power of variation which some plants inherit is very con- 
siderable, but there is a very definite limit. In the case of 
human beings the power of variation is very much greater, 
although even here there are limits. 

This brings me to the subject of heredity; and it is in the 
name of the doctrine of heredity that the theory of necessity 
is often most aggressively asserted nowadays. This is partly 
the effect of a reaction. In the last century the significance of 
hereditary differences was too generally neglected in political 
and social theories. It was too often assumed by the “ad- 
vanced thinkers” of those days that all human beings were 
born nearly equal and nearly similar, and that the enormous 
differences between them were entirely due to difference of 
education, difference of opportunities, difference of social 
surroundings. Nowadays, with biological theories in every 
one’s mind, or, at least, biological phrases on every one’s 
tongue, the tendency is rather the other way. Race is often 
treated as if it counted for everything and training as if it 
counted for almost nothing. The theory of heredity is often 
asserted in such a way that it seems only a new form of the 
Calvinistic doctrine of election. In this there is a good deal 


of exaggeration. Even among the higher animals below man 
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much that is often supposed to be due to heredity is due to 
education. Thus, pigeons do not succeed in rearing families 
of young ones unless they have an experienced couple among 
them to teach the domestic virtues. As we go higher in the 
scale of animal intelligence, less, relatively, is due to inherited 
instinct and more to the social inheritance,—z.e., to education 
and environment. And when we come to man, the use of 
language and the existence of definite institutions make pos- 
sible a storing up and transmission of the results of experi- 
ence which is impossible among’ the lower animals. The 
brain of the civilized man is said to differ less from that of 
the lowest savage than that of the lowest savage differs from 
that of the highest ape; but the intelligence of the civilized 
man, his power of thinking, his power of controlling nature 
to his own ends, excels that of the savage more than the 
power of thinking of the savage excels that of the highest ape. 
What makes the difference? It is not mere heredity. It is 
the accumulated social inheritance of the civilized man, who 
is the “ heir of all the ages.” Thus, we think wrongly about 
human society when we regard its destiny as determined solely 
by natural selection and by heredity. Man is not the mere 
product of natural forces: he can think, he can reflect, he 
can turn round on the natural forces that have produced him 
and direct them to some extent; he can even defy them with 
some success. Within limits, of course; and it can only bring 
disaster to forget these limits set by heredity. As the homely 
proverb says, “ You cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear.” You cannot make an Isaac Newton, a Darwin, or a Ten- 
nyson out of every child at the board-schools, not even if you 
give them free admission to the best secondary schools, free 
education at the universities, free access to the best libraries. 
But what you can do is this: you can make the average child 
into a more intelligent and more useful citizen than he could 
possibly become if left unable even to read and write, and with- 
out any of the discipline of education. And the same is the 
case with the effect of moral surroundings. You cannot make 
every one into a saint or hero, but you can do a great deal 
to prevent degradation. Till the effect of good, healthy sur- 
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roundings is tried, you cannot be certain how much of the 
vitiated characters you find is due to an incurable hereditary 
taint, and how much simply to the effect of a bad upbringing. 
It is moral cowardice and intellectual falsehood to throw all 
the blame on “ nature” without trying all that can be done by 
“nurture.” And even with those who are proved to come of 
a hopelessly bad stock, cannot something be done by isolating 
them, to prevent a continual contamination of others and a 
continual propagation of the unfit? I cannot deal with that 
problem here. I only wish to point out that there is no real, 
scientific warrant for folding our hands and leaving everything 
to what we call “nature,’—which, as thus used, only means 
nature with the greater and the best part of human nature left 
out of it. For we must never forget that human thoughts, 
human aspirations, human ideals are as much a part of the 
phenomena which make up this causally-connected universe 
as the instincts and appetites that are common to man and the 
other animals. 

People sometimes speak as if “ free-will” were not true, or, 
at least, were incapable of being proved true, and yet were, in 
this same sense, a doctrine necessary for morality, a useful 
lie.* Now this is a somewhat dangerous attitude of mind, 
which accepts a fundamental contradiction between science 
and morality. But is it so certain that the free-will doctrine 
is more favorable to the interests of morality than the necessi- 
tarian? Robert Owen urged the doctrine of necessitarianism 
in the interests of his endeavors after social reform. The 
free-will doctrine,—the notion that at any moment any human 
being is “free” to choose between right and wrong, and that all 
moral evil and a great part of the physical evil in the world 
are due entirely to the wrong choice of individuals who might 
equally well have chosen rightly,—this notion has undoubtedly 
helped to blind people to the necessity of putting individuals 
in good surroundings, of giving them strong motives to choose 


* This is not Kant’s doctrine, but a caricature of Kant. Kant admits all that 
the necessitarian asks for. He only adds, though in a way that is open to many 
objections, that psychological necessitarianism leaves the metaphysical basis of 
morality unexplained. 
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rightly. The free-will doctrine applied in this way has been 
bad for society. It is also bad for the individual. The idea 
that at any moment we are free to choose aright leads toa 
neglect of the fact that habits are gradually, though silently, 
growing up which may make it almost impossible for us to 
choose a year hence in the way in which we may still be able 
to choose now. We do not expect a plant to grow vigorous 
and strong under unfavorable conditions. We are too apt to 
expect human beings to do so. “Lead us not into tempta- 
tion.” What is the meaning of that prayer, if not that sur- 
roundings do act upon the will? And those who seek a good 
life must not only avoid temptations, but must get into healthy 
surroundings as much as they can. A negative morality is a 
one-sided ideal, and it is a very inadequate discipline for the 
soul. The great defect of ascetic morality has been, not its 
rigid system of discipline (we all need discipline in our lives), 
but its negative character. The good life is made to seem 
simply a series of denials, of abstinences. For the average 
human being this is a somewhat dangerous training,—apt to 
produce terrible reactions. It is not enough to cast out an 
unclean spirit and leave the house empty, however swept and 
garnished. Such a spirit is very apt to return with seven 
other spirits more evil than himself. Many very devout and 
serious persons, absorbed in their own religious life, have been 
slow to recognize this; and that is probably one explanation 
why such persons have so often failed more conspicuously in 
bringing up their children than more worldly persons who 
have had a considerable number of varied and healthy inter- 
ests. ‘Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do” is 
an excellent warning even for those who have cast out Satan 
from their creed. It is a moral duty not merely to avoid evil, 
but to cultivate varied and healthy interests. And this is also 
the best way of avoiding evil. A morbid concentration of 
thought on the things that ought not to be done is apt even 
to lead to the doing of them. There is a good deal of sound 
moral doctrine to be got out of a full recognition of the truth 
which there is in psychological determinism. 
At the same time there is an element of truth in the belief 
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that free-will is a morally useful idea, an element of truth 
which is neglected by most exponents of determinism: I 
mean the importance of getting people to think that they cax 
do a thing. The idea of oneself as acting in a certain way 
becomes a new factor in the mind; it may attract desires and 
feelings round it, and so become a new motive determining 
conduct. A man may be turned from idle and evil courses 
by the image of himself as a good man and a useful citizen, 
provided, of course, this image of himself as acting rightly 
is not merely a piece of day-dreaming, but an ideal that stimu- 
lates effort. Herein lies the good of examples in morality. 
That “men of like passions with ourselves” should overcome 
difficulties and sloth and temptation restores faith in the pos- 
sibilities of the human nature we share with them. But in all 
this there is no contradiction of scientific determinism, There 
is nothing in any carefully understood scientific truth to con- 
tradict the enormous modificability and adaptability of the 
normal human being—within limits, certainly, but limits which 
we have no right to fix too narrowly till every effort has been 
made. It is this modificability of human nature which gives 
so much power to external influences whether good or evil. 
Ideas which seem entirely to contradict freedom may have 
the same beneficial effect as the idea of freedom. The theo- 
logical doctrine of prevenient and irresistible grace has helped 
those who have accepted it, and who have felt themselves 
“saved” by such grace, to change almost the whole course 
of their lives, believing that it was no longer frail, corrupt 
human nature that was acting, but God’s omnipotence work- 
ing in them to will and to do that which is good. Probably 
more persons have been helped to reform their conduct by 
a sincere belief in some such high Augustinian or Calvinistic 
doctrine than have been helped by a belief in the arbitrary 
power of choice at any moment. The latter seems to me only 
a safe doctrine in the minds of persons of good character who 
are likely therefore to choose aright, and whose confidence in 
their freedom is really a confidence in their strength. The theo- 
logical doctrine of grace in its extreme form has also undoubt- 
edly considerable dangers. It may lead to spiritual pride and 
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contempt for ordinary “carnal” morality on the one side and 
to despair and helpless misery on the other. But it contains 
in a mystical and somewhat irrational form the important 
philosophical and ethical truths that man as a moral being is 
raised above the merely natural; it accentuates just that ele- 
ment which the necessitarian theory, as ordinarily stated, 
leaves out,—the gap between man and mere unconscious, un- 
reflecting nature. The protest of the advocates of free-will 
against necessitarianism seems to me a protest, in a mistaken 
form, in favor of this neglected truth. Man thinks, and there- 
fore his thoughts, his aspirations, his ideals, become a factor 
in his conduct and raise him above the mere passive instru- 
ment of natural (¢.¢., animal) appetites and impulses. The 
necessitarian too often represents men as merely passive, as 
merely a series of events; man is an agent, and is more than 
a mere series of events. He can act, to use a famous phrase, 
not merely according to law but with a consciousness of law. 

To conclude, I must call attention to the ambiguity in the 
term “freedom” as applied to the will. Man is “ free” in the 
sense that the actions for which he can be held responsible 
are the outcome of his own conscious self, and not deter- 
mined by external causes. But this is only the negative 
sense of freedom. He is free in a higher sense only when 
he acts according to the dictates of his reason, when his reason 
determines the content of his volitions, when motives are 
not merely motives as distinct from mere impulses, but are 
such motives as his reason approves. In this sense of free- 
dom there is no appearance even of an opposition between 
freedom and necessity. Freedom in this sense is opposed to 
slavery, and is identical with rationality. Freedom in this 
sense may be described as the end or aim of morality. In 
the other sense it is only its presupposition. Freedom in this 
higher sense is the very opposite of arbitrary caprice. It is 
the freedom, not of lawlessness, but of self-government (“ au- 
tonomy of the will,” in Kant’s phrase). We are not self-gov- 
erning to start with, nor do we become so by being left to 
“the freedom of our own will,”—z.c., to the blind guidance 
of instinct and impulse. Self-government, so far as we ever 
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attain it, is the result of training and discipline which must at 
first be given us by others, and can only afterwards be directed 
by ourselves. 

Benjamin Franklin tells us in his Autobiography how at 
one time he tried to form a band of young men united by no 
elaborate theological doctrines but chiefly by the common 
desire of helping each other to lead good and useful lives— 
an “ethical society,” in fact, in one at least of its aspects. To 
this society he proposed to give what seems to us the rather 
curious name of “The Society of the Free and Easy.” 
“Free,” he explains, “as being, by the general practice and 
habits of the virtues, free from the dominion of vice, and par- 
ticularly by the practice of industry and frugality, free from 
debt, which exposes a man to constraint and a species of 
slavery to his creditors.” Franklin had a somewhat prosaic 
way of preaching great and good causes, but he brings out in 
his odd title this important aspect of freedom,—that same 
aspect which Spinoza was thinking of when he identified “the 
slavery of man” with the strength of the passions and the free- 
dom of man with the power of the reason. Free-will in the 
sense of incalculable, unmotived caprice would not be worth 
having, even if it were an intelligible idea; free-will, in this 
higher sense, is the will that can only exist by obedience to 
the dictates of reason. “Where there is no law there is no 
freedom” is a sound maxim in ethics as well as in politics.* 

Davip G. RITCHIE. 





UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS, SCOTLAND. 


* On the difference between the negative and positive meanings of “ freedom” 
in ethics and politics, I cannot do better than simply refer those who are not 
already acquainted with it to the discussion of the subject in T. H. Green’s 
“ Works,”’ vol. ii., p. 308, seg. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION.* 


I.—INTRODUCTORY. 


As the nineteenth century draws to a close, its watchword 
of “Evolution” is proclaimed in new regions. And though 
the new regions are in one sense old,—for Evolution was a 
principle of speculation before it became a theorem of Natural 
History,—yet their conquest or reconquest, as we may choose 
to regard it, completely transfigures the law which too often 
we merely identify with “ Darwinism.” In metaphysic, in the 
philosophy of religion, even within the realm of zoology it- 
self, the evolutionary idea is being tested and adjusted anew ; 
and it is an aspect of this process which demands our atten- 
tion to-day. 

If we ask ourselves how the principle of Evolution can 
aid us, and is aiding us, in bringing home to our minds the 
nature of Religion, the answer is, in general, that just as in 
other spheres it is Evolution which enables us to grasp the 
unity of the organic or inorganic world, so it is Evolution by 
which alone we can genuinely apprehend the unity of human 
nature and of man’s highest consciousness. 

And as an instrument for this purpose the idea of evolution 
operates in two complementary ways. First, it enables us to 
interpret the lower phases of mind by the higher, and so to 
replace classification by life-history. Secondly, it enables us 
to appreciate the conflict of form and substance, which follows 
from the presence of the mind, as a many-sided whole, within 
every mould or outline which gives the general name to a 
distinct period in religious development. 

I will explain the two modes of operation. 

1. Wherever the study of evolution reveals a connected 
chain of forms, from low to high, there is a strong tendency 





* In this free sketch or impression of Edward Caird’s great work on the 
“ Evolution of Religion,” on the one hand, I claim no originality, but on the 
other hand, I have so far employed my own language and illustrations that Mr. 
Caird must in no way be held responsible for what is said. 
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to treat the higher form as explained by the lower, in the 
sense of being reduced to its level in value. But the true 
evolutionary method, recognizing that evolution implies a 
something which evolves, lays more stress on the opposite 
result, and sees in the higher form that which crowns the 
impulse of which the lowest form was the first crude manifes- 
tation,—it explains, therefore, the lower by the higher. Thus, 
it may be urged, “ Trace religion back, and you come to the 
savage belief in ghosts, which originates out of dreams; this, 
then,—this hallucination —is all that religion at bottom 
amounts to.” But if we remember that what we are watching 
is the growth of a form of human consciousness, we shall 
think it more important to reverse the argument, and say, 
“Now that we know what a civilized religion is, we can 
appreciate the need and impulse which led the savage to 
grope after its satisfaction in a form which, as the earliest, was 
necessarily the least adequate.” And it is ultimately because 
of the value imparted to these beginnings of intelligence by 
our knowledge of its completer stages that the student of to- 
day ransacks the remnants of a savage past for suggestions 
of ideas and feelings which in themselves have no light or 
help for a mature human being. There are, indeed, wonder- 
ful anticipations, in early times, of the deepest thought of 
future ages. And this we can well understand. Just so the 
child may startle the grown-up listener by words that seem 
inspired. But even the relics of genuine savagery, though 
nothing in themselves, become something to us as first stam- 
mering statements of the riddle which, comparatively speaking, 
we have read. 

And thus the idea of evolution liberates us from the hope- 
less task of finding a common attribute in all religions by 
which the nature of religion might be defined. Such an 
attribute, plainly, would have to be restricted to that which 
the lowest religions contain,—for what they have not, is not 
common to all. Religion would thus have to be defined in 
accordance with the forms which contain it least adequately. 
But this would be like seeking for the quality of tree-growth 
in something common to an acorn and an oak, and therefore 
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restricting it to that which is to be found no more in the oak 
than in the acorn. In this review of religion, then, we are 
dealing not with a row of species, but with the life history of 
a living being. Its nature is most fully unfolded not at first, 
but at last. And if we set apart any one of its phases or 
aspects, and say, “ Here is a religion—Buddhism, for example 
—without a God, which proves that a God is not necessary to 
Religion,” we do so at our peril. It may be that Buddhism 
marks a long recoil or reaction, for which the conception of a 
God is none the less a condition because it is an opposite. 
With the passionate atheism of a recent day this was un- 
doubtedly the case. God meant so much to it, that it could 
not find Him in what tradition offered. All this vital con- 
tinuity is sundered and wrenched away if religions are mar- 
shalled side by side like specimens in a case, in disregard of 
the life history of the religious consciousness. Evolution 
enables us to study their living growth less unappreciatively. 

2. It also suggests to us that there may be, and in a sense 
always must be, a conflict of form and substance, of what 
man thinks and calls himself, with what he zs. Thus, no ab- 
stract name will at any time express him, and within every 
“type” or period of religion all the tendencies are present, 
any of which in another type or period may be uppermost. 
Hence we are warned not to rely on abstractions, but to note 
that in antagonistic religious phases analogous impulses will 
assert themselves. Clearly within the great type known as 
Christianity there has been a Pagan Christianity of Polythe- 
ism, and a Judaic Christianity of Monotheism, and one day 
there may bea Christian Christianity that believes in a wholly 
spiritual God. And thus we are led to observe that the 
great religions of the world interpret our own minds to us. 
As Plato taught us to see the qualities of our own souls writ 
large in the features of society, so we may learn the meaning 
of our own mental conflicts when we see them re-enacted on 
the vaster stage of religious history. As we first understand 
the phases of the embryo when we correlate them with the 
evolution of species which they recapitulate in brief, so we 
first understand the workings of our own consciousness when 
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we recognize them as distinct forces and figures in the pageant 
of world-history. 


IIl.—A SCHEME OF EVOLUTION. 


It is convenient to have a simple scheme by which to 
marshal the facts which are brought to our knowledge, and I 
propose to describe and explain the truest outline or sketch of 
this subject that I know. 

When we look at our daily experience as a whole, we note 
within it a contrast of two principal factors,—the world and the 
self. If we begin to analyze and refine, we become aware of 
serious difficulty in separating the two; but in common life 
we have no doubt that the world in which we are and act, and 
the self which is and acts, are at least distinguishable. And 
further, it is obvious that in some way and to some degree we 
recognize a unity between the two factors. We expect that 
the world will respond to the self, and that the self will prove 
able to deal with the world. If this was not so, we should 
recognize ourselves as impotent either to act or to know. 

Thus we have always present with us, though not always 
clear to our reflection, two modes of experience and their 
unity. First there is the world, the region of things which 
we see and hear and touch, which is technically called the 
“ object,’—what is put before us; and again the self—our 
mind and will and affections—which is called the subject as 
being what as property and predicates, just as we speak of the 
subject of conversation, z.¢., what lies underneath and connects 
together the whole tissue of discourse; and, finally, the con- 
nection or unity of these two, whatever it is that we think of 
as bringing the world and the self to correspond, making the 
world to answer to the self, and the self to have faith in the 
world. This may be called Providence, or Reason, or Design, 
or the Uniformity of Nature, or the Reign of Law, or the 
order of the Universe, or, in short, God; and the conscious- 
ness of this unity is Religion. The World or object; the 
Self or subject; their unity, or God; these are the two ele- 
ments and their connection which, whether we know it or not, 
make up the hinge of life. 
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Now, in order to see how the facts of religious history may 
be marshalled under such a scheme, we have to bear in mind 
the distinction of form and substance,—of what man snows, 
and what he zs. We all have felt that these elements are 
powerful with us differently under different influences. Some- 
times the world is uppermost with us,—we are then wrapped 
up in what we see and hear, in the crowd of “ objects,” which 
every-day occupations surround us with; sometimes, again, 
the self, the “ subject,” is most prominent in our mental life— 
we are full of our aspirations, our will, our sense of right and 
wrong, what we want and demand, to which the world of 
objects seems inadequate or hostile; and sometimes we have 
a glimpse of the unity—in the faith which sees the triumph 
of a righteous will or an intelligent principle in the surround- 
ing world—which we may call religious conviction or the faith 
in God as uniting the mind to the world of nature and his- 
tory. We are aware of these ups and downs even in ourselves 
from day to day; of these periods when we feel quite differ- 
ently and think quite differently according to the side of ex- 
perience which is impressing us most influentially ; and per- 
sons of differing character and temperament and experience 
live permanently to a different extent in one or the other 
attitude. Now in history these phases extend over whole 
periods of civilization and characterize entire national types; 
so that roughly and generally we may speak of a certain 
phase of religious history as “ objective,” of another as “ sub- 
jective,” and of another, still, as “absolute” or “ rational” or 
“spiritual,” when, that is, a true sense of “unity between 
object and subject” has come to the front. 

But this is not all. For, as we insisted above, in every 
phase from the child to the philosopher, from the savage to 
the modern European, man is a whole mind, and not merely 
part of one, nor a mere philosophical notion; he zs more than 
he knows. Therefore, even when he knows, or attends to, 
only the world of objects—first one thing and then another— 
like the child or the savage, still he zs a self, and “as a unity 
with the world of nature and of his fellow-men. Hence it 
follows that he gives effect to this unity, that is, to his moral 
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and spiritual need, in a mode and fashion prescribed by the 
sort of experience which is uppermost in his mental life, and 
from which he cannot escape. Thus arises the conflict of 
form and substance which creates the degrees of imperfection 
or of perfection in the evolution of religion, and which pushes 
religion forward from phase to phase as man’s experience 
becomes deeper. We do not find first mere Object, then mere 
Subject, and then their Unity. That would mean, first, no self, 
then no world, and then complete religion springing into 
existence without previous development. But we find human 
experience with its two sides and their need of reconciliation 
from the very outset; at first, however, controlled by one of 
these mental attitudes, and then by another, and only by 
degrees forced forward into recognizing the true connection 
between them as elements in a whole, or factors in a unity. 

It will be easiest to understand if we proceed at once to 
illustrate. 


III.—THE THREE PHASES OF THE RELIGIOUS CONSCIOUSNESS. 


The three principal attitudes of the human mind in religion 
are marshalled according to the scheme thus suggested to us, 
as Objective, Subjective, and Absolute or truly spiritual. 

We will look at each for one moment. By objective 
Religion we mean the attitude of consciousness which is 
observed where man’s whole mind, his sense of a unity be- 
tween himself and nature and his fellow-men, has to find 
expression within an intellectual phase which does not dis- 
tinctly recognize any reality but things, or objects, as we say, 
outside us, and outside each other. How this can be, we may 
see any day in the minds of children. The child zs of course 
in some degree a self and a mind, but he zs aware chiefly or 
solely of the things around him; he lives in an attention 
which passes from one thing to another and never turns in 
upon itself. Thus, too, it is said of the savage, with at least 
general truth, that his consciousness is entirely practical. He 
sees, feels, and acts. He does not pause upon his thoughts, 
and estimate the claim of his ideas and his will over against 
the objects and’ forces of the natural world. 
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But yet he zs a self and a mind, though he does not know 
it. And being a mind, he must have some centre, some unity, 
some degrees of importance, to hold his world together. For 
this purpose it seems to be a chance what object he selects in 
the world of natural things; only, as a rule, it is not a human 
being, nor anything connected with mind; rather something 
strikingly remote from man—a stone, a plant, a river—which 
for any reason has fettered his attention. The interval be- 
tween man and God seems at first to take this inverted form, 
in which some object is deified just because it is remarkable 
in the world of natural objects, and so alien to man and to 
mind. 

Fetichism.—In a very wide sense, the term Fetichism may be 
applied to such an attitude,—that is to say, to an attitude of 
mind in which some one natural object among others is 
selected for deification. More strictly, perhaps, the name Feti- 
chism may be reserved for what we may call Religion “ up- 
side-down,”—that is, for the state of mind in which the savage 
tries to use the powers of the deified object for his own private 
interests and purposes, and is not even treating it as repre- 
senting what he cares for most. Something analogous to 
this appears, of course, in religion to-day. The prayer of the 
vulgar mind is now, as always, “ Jy will be done.” 

Morality —Has such early objective religion any connection 
with morality? If we take our own morality as a standard, 
we shall be apt to say that we can find little or no trace of a 
moral attitude in the mind as thus described. But if not 
morality, we shall find a germ of morality. For, as we said, 
the meaning of the importance attached to the object which 
is worshipped or deified is that it forms a centre, or implies a 
world ; if not a better and worse, yet a more or less important, 
reaching over a certain connected range of man and nature. 
The man has a group of human beings connected with him 
by some kind of kinship; the object, which is important to 
him,—perhaps a rock or a river or a species of bear or wolf, 
—is also important to his group. His own conduct, as it 
concerns the group, also concerns the powerful object, and as 
it concerns the object,—winning its favor or the reverse,—also 
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concerns the group. In serving his god, he serves some man, 
though reckless of others; in serving some man, he serves 
his god. Thus we find the unity or connection between the 
man’s self and surrounding nature and his fellow-men, forced 
into the accidental shape which his intellectual level prescribes. 
He worships stocks and stones, plants and animals: natural 
objects, invested with sacredness by the chance which makes 
them the link between the man and his surroundings, which 
he has not the capacity to apprehend in any other form. If 
we will have a common quality to be the nature of religion, 
this function of a link or centre of unity in man’s life comes 
nearest it. 

Ancestor-Worship—Thus there suggests itself an interest- 
ing explanation for ancestor-worship, if we observe the fact 
that the ancestor worshipped as divine is in primitive religion 
very seldom a deified human being. If we say, with Herbert 
Spencer, that the object of worship really came from an actual 
ancestor who has been deified, we have to explain how in tra- 
dition he has turned into a lifeless object or an animal; and 
this leads us into obsolete theories of names with forgotten 
meanings; he was called fox for his cunning, so we should 
have to reason, and is worshipped as fox, tradition having 
forgotten that he was man. This is theory of an obsolete 
kind. The savage inference is simple. “ This rock or river 
or animal protects me and my group; therefore it has con- 
nection with us; therefore we are its descendants.” Blood- 
relationship was the natural because external form of connec- 
tion which suggested itself to an attitude of mind wrapped 
up in the external world; and no objections drawn from the 
distinctness of species were likely to present themselves. The 
descent of man from animals or from earth presents no diffi- 
culty to primitive thought. It is later, after man has become 
conscious of his dignity, that he attempts to cut off his poor 
relations. The god, then, in ancestor-worship is not a god 
because he is an ancestor, but he is an ancestor because he is 
a god. 

Anthropomorphisint.—This connection, so readily accepted, 
between man and nature, calls for an observation on primitive 
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Anthropomorphism. It is not strictly true that savage man 
endows natural objects with a human mind. He does not 
level up so much as level down. He deifies no attributes of 
the human intelligence, on the nature of which he has never 
at all reflected. The truth is rather that he has not become 
aware of the difference between mind and nature, and so far 
from exalting other things to his own level, he rather fails to 
exalt himself above the level of other things. As we have 
repeatedly insisted, he zs a self and a mind, but he thinks of 
himself, or rather sees himself, as atnatural object in a world 
of natural objects,—as one mere thing among others. But it 
is a beautiful application of the simple yet subtle scheme 
which I am describing, that it has room for the development 
of the sense of self within the shell of the objective attitude 
of mind. The Greek religion, though still objective, zs truly 
anthropomorphic. For it deifies idealized individual man in 
his sensuous perfection,—that is, as beautiful. It is still ob- 
jective, for its deities are merely natural objects, man in chief, 
idealized, and yet regarded as a natural object among others, 
visible and individual ; but it is truly anthropomorphic, for it 
grasps the great qualities of man’s heart and intelligence, and 
in deifying nature—the sky, the lightning, or the sea—ascribes 
to it these genuinely human attributes. 

Consequently, we are here at a turning-point. When man 
is deified, although as a mere natural individual object, yet in 
him, implicitly, the mind or self is deified, and when this 
implication becomes explicit, the worship of a natural object 
among objects must give way to the worship of a mind or 
self which is more than one of a crowd of things in space and 
time. With Socrates, as we know, the new principle, that 
man is a mind, and so is more than nature, flashed into the 
Greek consciousness, at first with a destructive effect; and 
from his day forward the highest form of objective religion 
had spent its force, and was ready for transformation. The 
social bond of the Greeks was in that same generation just 
passing from kinship to the capacity of civilization. ‘The 
name of ‘ Hellene’ no longer indicates race, but rather intel- 
ligence,” said Isocrates, the later contemporary of Socrates. 
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We can speak more briefly of the two remaining phases of 
the religious consciousness, not because they are of less im- 
portance,—for their importance is infinite—but because they 
are nearer to ourselves, and also because, by contrast, what 
has already been said serves largely to explain them. Sub- 
jective Religion is the name given to the attitude of man’s 
spirit which deifies a mind, a will, a self, a goodness, and a 
power, beyond and opposed to the world of separate objects 
which we call external nature. The great examples are 
Judaism and Mahometanism, both of which bear on their 
front their antagonism to idolatry and nature-worship. “Thou 
shalt not make to thyself any graven image, nor the likeness 
of anything that is in heaven above, or in the earth beneath, or 
in the waters under the earth; thou shalt not bow down to 
them nor worship them; for I the Lord thy God am a jealous 
God.” This is also the command of Mahometanism. And 
the other or positive side of this worship is the worship of a 
mind or law higher than the visible world. “ Sacrifice and 
offering thou wouldest not; then said I, Lo I come—in the 
volume of the book it is written of me that I should fulfil thy 
will, O my God; I am content to do it; yea, thy law is within 
my heart.” Here again, however, within this general outline, 
we have the whole human mind, struggling with its many- 
sided tendencies, its love of ritual, its sensuousness, its nature- 
worship, which we see in the history of Isrel. But yet the 
predominant and characteristic attitude here is that in which 
external nature is felt to be the mere instrument, the mere 
footstool of God; the Israelite’s feeling for nature is the feel- 
ing, not for the beautiful but for the sublime,—for that which 
suggests the divine by its own effort and infinite shortcoming. 
“The voice of the Lord breaketh the cedar-trees, yea, the 
Lord breaketh the cedar-trees of Libanus ;” “ Lebanon is not 
sufficient to burn, nor the beasts thereof for a burnt-offering ;” 
“ He taketh up the isles as a very little thing.” “ Before the 
mountains were brought forth or ever the earth and the world 
were made, thou art God from everlasting and world without 
end.” “ What is man, that thou art mindful of him ?” 

We know this mood and its greatness. It is the spirit of 
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the sword of Islam, of the Puritan, and in some sense of the 
Stoic, as we see him in Horace * or in Campbell; + the mood 
in which the natural world and the world of art cannot satisfy 
us,—to which the picture, as John Knox said, is a “ pented 
brod,” the organ a box full of whistles, and the liturgy a 
mummery, and we yearn for an honest man with a will to do 
justice and bring righteousness. “ Create in me a clean heart, 
O God, and renew a right spirit within me.” There zs some- 
thing, after all, truer and higher than we can see or hear; 
and whatever nature may be, there is somewhere a God of 
righteousness. 

It is noticeable that the bond of Israel to its God was not 
the natural tie of blood-relationship; it was the covenant 
which demanded righteousness, a spiritual bond, and as such 
capable of extension to mankind. Being Abraham’s seed 
could give no privilege, if the covenant of righteousness was 
not kept. 

But this faith in a God or self better than nature becomes 
mere fanaticism or pessimism, as in some forms of the Buddh- 
ist faith, if it has no avenue to a deeper truth and reality than 
the nature-worship which it combated. Kant’s axiom, “I 


ought, therefore I can,” is overthrown if it is possible to reply, 
“T cannot, therefore I ought not.” A powerless rejection of 
the world is a miserable thing, and to reject it rightly can only 
mean to divine a profounder reality. 

Absolute Religion —Therefore the religious consciousness is 
forced forward once again, to express itself, if possible, in an 
adequate form. The unity of man and the world is no longer 





* « The just man—unterrified amid a universe crashing to its fall.” 
+ “Go, sun, while mercy holds me up 

On Nature’s awful waste 

To drink this last and bitter cup 
Of death that man shall taste; 

Go tell the Night that hides thy face 

Thou sawest the last of Adam’s race 
On Earth’s sepulchral clod 

The darkening universe defy 

To quench his immortality 
Or shake his trust in God.” 
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indicated by the sacredness of a natural object, nor transferred 
into a mind or will believed in as remote from nature and out- 
side it, if also above it; but it is recognized in its own proper 
form. For by Absolute or Spiritual Religion it is appre- 
hended as that divinity which progressively reveals itself in 
the spirit of man and also in the order and beauty of the 
natural world from which he issues. 

It has often been observed that the Founder of Christianity 
had a disinterested delight in nature, and a true evolutionist’s 
sympathy with its processes. We can hardly ponder too 
deeply over such a passage as this, “So is the kingdom of 
God, as if a man should cast seed into the ground, and should 
sleep and rise day and night, and the seed should spring and 
grow up, he knoweth not how. For the earth bringeth forth 
fruit of herself, first the blade, then the ear, after that the full 
corn in the ear.” And so with the growth of the mustard 
seed, and the operation of the leaven or ferment, which we 
know, though Jesus did not know, to depend upon the growth 
of myriad tiny plants. These are the types to which he com- 
pares the spiritual world. The kingdom of God, he says, 
comes naturally, slowly, silently ; it zs in the midst of you; it 
is something which arising in the spirit of man, has the power 
to realize an ever increasing unity in the human race bya 
gentle and gradual growth, like the quiet gracious growths of 
nature, out of which it develops. Christ himself claims his 
divinity not apart from his humanity, but in it and because of 
it. The double nature is a figment of theologians; it is the 
Son of Man who as such is the Son of God. This, we are 
well told, has always been the voice of religious devotion, 
though not of doctrinal theology. 

With this declaration of a divinity revealed at once in 
Nature and in Man the fetters of race and rank fall away, and 
the social principle comes to depend simply on the degree of 
man’s capacities, as realized at any moment, for participation 
ina common good. Kinship, on the one hand, is no longer a 
limit to our sympathies; the covenant, on the other hand, is no 
longer confined to the chosen people. 

And one thing more. The Religion of the Absolute, or 
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of the recognized Unity between the Self and the World, is 
not mere Pantheism. If all were equally divine, nothing 
would be worth worshipping. But the idea of Evolution 
enables us to understand a progressive revelation. There are 
degrees of reality, and of divinity, as man more fully appre- 
hends his true humanity and his oneness with the spirit which 
is in the world. “This long, unhasting, unresting process of 
the Evolution of Religion is itself the best evidence we can 
have that there is a divine meaning in the world, and that 
mankind have not laid the sacrifice’ of their efforts and their 
thoughts, their prayers, and their tears, on the altar of an 
unknown or an unknowable God.* 
BERNARD BosanQuEt. 


LONDON. 


LABOR TROUBLES—CAUSES AND PROPOSED 
REMEDIES. 


Mr. WriGut’s article in the January number of this Jour- 
NAL} touches upon some extremely interesting points in the 
labor problem, which are discussed with his usual wide knowl- 
edge of practical questions and with an equally commendable 
sympathy for those who suffer injustice. But, in spite of these 
merits in his paper, I think a most important point has been 
ignored, and it leads to such extended consequences that it 
deserves some notice. 

The general ground upon which Mr. Wright seems to base 
an advocacy of arbitration as a means of solving the labor 
problem is the assertion that morality in commercial business 
has greatly increased; and therefore we can rely upon moral 
methods in dealing with labor disputes. But the fatal defect 
in this argument is that it does not distinguish between two 
radically different kinds of morality—namely, sudyective moral- 
ity, which is good will or action from the sense of duty, virtue 
for its own sake; and odjective morality, which is action exter- 








* Caird, “ Evolution of Religion,” conclusion. 7 Page 137. 
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nally good or conducive to a stable social order, though the 
motive may be no higher than prudence or self-interest. 
Now, the latter kind of morality may have increased, as it is 
most likely to do with the increase of population and the 
occupation of natural resources, which greatly limit human 
liberty and independence. But improvement in conduct 
which is only a prudent or enforced adjustment to environ- 
ment is no guarantee that subjective morality exists. This 
may be wanting as ever, and yet its existence is absolutely 
essential to the solution of the labor problem, whether by ar- 
bitration or otherwise. The broker may deposit the bonds 
on the desk of his patron with surer regularity and exemption 
from distrust, but it may not be because he is more honest 
than formerly, but because under a highly developed social 
organization with its diminishing opportunities for new busi- 
ness the risks may be too great to attempt fraud. The means 
of detection may be more perfect than in the past. Conduct 
in such a case may only conform to the moral law, but not be 
dictated by it. External pressure is the instrument for devel- 
oping this conformity. 

Now, it is of the very nature of our present political and 
social life to develop the pressure which will regulate conduct 
more effectively. Population is dense and is making rapid 
inroads upon all the available resources of wealth and subsist- 
ence, and consequently every individual must adjust himself 
to the wants of the community in which he is placed, or pur- 
chase independence in a new country and with the sacrifice of 
some of the strongest impulses in human nature. This fact 
increases the restraints upon his conduct, but may not modify 
the intrinsic nature of his character in the least. Again, 
modern industrial development, both in the direction of ma- 
chinery for increasing production and in the direction of trans- 
portation to distant points, has been the most powerful of all 
forces for creating, in the manifold adjustments of business, 
the greatest solidarity of interests and dependence upon each 
other for support, and consequently the liberty that would 
lead to objectively bad conduct of a disastrous kind is greatly 
restricted. A transportation company lives in constant danger 
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of losing patronage, on the one hand, by destroying produc- 
tion, if it exacts exorbitant tolls, and of state interference, on 
the other, if it disregards public interest. The manufacturer, 
living under the severest competition, must, unless he has a 
monopoly, meet the demands of the community. The rates 
of profit are so reduced by competition that the least suspicion 
of unfair dealing or dishonesty may mean bankruptcy. This 
pressure upon the merchant and the manufacturer must result 
in the severest exactions of honesty and good work from 
employees, and everywhere we find an enormous organization 
of forces tending in the same direction,—namely, in the direc- 
tion of enforcing obedience to a certain code of rules, and 
they will not care what the motive to obedience is. They 
demand nothing but external morality. Of course, internal 
morality will be at a premium in such a system, but, if envi- 
ronment is strong enough, equal in all directions, and suffi- 
ciently invariable in its effects, there would be no need of this 
subjective morality, however admirable it might be. The 
object of the social organism would be accomplished without 
it. There is a certain set of actions necessary to the economic 
and political integrity of society, and it will not matter what 
the motive may be in securing this result. Hence the im- 
provement which such industrial and social forces may bring 
about may not reflect any improvement of character, but only 
an increased consideration of personal interest, or adjustment 
to suit this interest, and there might not be the slightest ele- 
ment of ‘morality in it, even of the objective kind, unless the 
forces exerting the pressure to secure a code of conduct, 
themselves be of a moral nature. 

Enough has been said in a general way to define what kind 
of “morality” it is which characterizes the growth of modern 
industrial life, and we have found that it is only the fixity of 
those conditions which restrict human liberty and necessitate 
adjustment to them as indispensable to the preservation of the 
strongest interests felt by the subject. Now we may well ask 
why this environment is not more effective than it is in pre- 
venting crime, and the answer is that there are two reasons: 
(a) criminal impulses and instincts are often stronger than any 
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pressure that environment may exert ; pauper tendencies may 
also be the same; (4) the environment is neither constant nor 
equal in all directions, so that the same individual varies in 
his immunities while his character remains the same. I shall 
not lay any stress at present upon the first of these considera- 
tions. It is the second that has the most importance for us. 
It calls attention to the most significant fact in the whole 
problem,—namely, the need of internal morality to give regu- 
larity and law to human conduct when environment is variable 
or ineffective. For instance, no amount of vigilance in a 
bank, short of the constant attention of the officers, can secure it 
from the risk of embezzlement and fraud except the absolutely 
trustworthy character of the employees and officers them- 
selves. There is a limit to the expense of the necessary 
machinery for preventing fraud, and this is the rate of interest 
on investments. The director cannot watch the book-keeper 
all the time, and book-keeping may be made so complicated 
as to absorb a disproportionate amount of profits. Then what 
is to hinder conspiracy, except a complicated machinery which, 
while it prevents crime, absorbs profits? Then who shall 
guarantee the faithfulness of the higher officers themselves 
who superintend the conduct of others and enjoy on that 
account a larger amount of freedom? So it is with every 
form of business. The pressure upon subordinates is not the 
same for every moment, and the exemption of superiors is 
often such as to make them practically independent of envi- 
ronment. Under these conditions the only guarantee of justice 
is good character, while the increased organization in the 
force and complexity of environment is a proof that this 
character does not exist. And we have only to look at the 
demoralization caused by war or an epidemic, or the relaxa- 
tion of ordinary restraints, to see that this want of moral 
character is most lamentable, even where we supposed that 
civilization has reached a high development. It is certain 
that it does not keep pace with the organization of environ- 
ment, which is governed more by economic considerations 
and influences of personal interest than by any moral ideal 
which ought to regulate human conduct. 
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The conclusion from all these observations is that there are 
two totally distinct forces in the production of morality; one 
is the organization of power, and the other is the domination 
of conscience. The former has no necessary tendency to 
evoke the latter, and when the latter exists there is no neces- 
sity for the former. It is apparent, therefore, that the two 
are not developed in the same proportion in the existing 
social system, and that we cannot use the improvement of 
society in objective morality to attest the development of con- 
science. For aught we know from the conditions described 
by Mr. Wright, the domination of ‘conscience may not have 
increased at all. We are inclined to think that it has increased 
as a matter of fact, but it is neither conditioned by the growth 
of objective morality nor so prominent among the units of the 
social organism that we can construct the machinery of society 
with sole reference to that supposition. Undoubtedly the 
power which is able and disposed to enforce objective morality 
may be subjectively moral; but this even is not absolutely 
essential, because prudence might dictate the same use of 
power, though we should place more confidence in a social 
system whose foundation is conscience, for the reason that 
environment is so changeable a medium that interest may 
change with it, and there may be no higher principle within 
to urge the sacrifice involved in respect for a higher law than 
a momentary interest. Hence, on account of the disparity 
between the two stages of development, I must insist that we 
shall not assume methods of social reform conditioned by the 
domination of conscience, when nothing is proved except the 
result of a better organized environment, which is no guarantee 
that conduct can be left to the spontaneity of duty. 

When we come to look over the whole field of labor troubles 
and classify the various causes producing them under some 
general principle, I think we shall find that they are expressed 
in defects of moral character which appear in their exaggerated 
forms in crime and incompetency. But these terms are too 
well defined and too invidious to employ in the discussion. 
Instead, therefore, of expressing the obstacles to better eco- 
nomic and moral conditions in terms of crime and incompe- 
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tency and the mental qualities that lead to them, we may call 
attention to a fact which probably no one will deny,—namely, 
the universality of the desire to odtain one’s living without 
work, especially of the humble kind. If this be too strong a 
way of putting the case, we can say: with the least possible 
amount of work for the greatest possible returns. This dis- 
position is a moral defect of human nature which manifests 
itself in a variety of ways, and which requires to be overcome 
along with a number of other impulses before we can expect 
any effective remedy for social ills. This ought to be a truism, 
but it is seldom if ever recognized in the efforts made to 
ameliorate society. In one form it manifests itself as crimi- 
nality, in another as vagrancy, in another as scamping one’s 
work, in another as fraud and cheating, in another as miser- 
liness, in another as the exploitation of labor, in another as 
jobbery in politics, and in a thousand ways by which money 
may be obtained without giving its equivalent in return. This 
disposition is one source of all the inequalities of which the 
laborer complains, and is sufficient to cause all of them, though 
it is often combined with other qualities which aggravate its 
influence,—namely, extravagance or expense of his entire 
income and imprudence in marriage. The latter fact is con- 
nected with thirty-five to forty per cent., and sometimes fifty 
per cent. of all the poverty which society is called upon to 
mitigate, since this is the proportion of persons under fifteen 
years of age who require relief. But at present we are con- 
cerned only with the influence of the disposition to evade 
work and to live upon the services of others, directly or in- 
directly. This influence, coupled with the causes just men- 
tioned and the various defects of human nature, create she 
inequality in the distribution of goods, which is the great evil 
complained of and which it is sought to cure. But I must 
contend that the world at large is either wholly mistaken as 
to the evil of unequal distribution, or wholly at fault in not 
recognizing that the cause is a worse moral evil than un- 
equal distribution is an economic evil, and hence perpetually 
look in the wrong direction for salvation from it. As for 
myself, I must wholly deny that unequal distribution, even 
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to the extent of producing an immense amount of poverty, 
is undesirable. It is the natural and legitimate consequence 
of moral defects, which ought to result in this way, if the law 
of desert in ethics is to be recognized at all, which is that a 
man ought to reap the benefits and bear the consequences of 
his own conduct, if any correction of those moral defects be 
possible. 

Before discussing this point further, I must establish a prin- 
ciple which must be kept constantly in view in the solution of 
labor problems. The above fact‘ about the real condition 
and aspirations of human nature shows, what perhaps every 
one admits without dispute, but quite as often neglects in its 
meaning and implication,—namely, the need of a motive to 
work. Possibly this is well enough recognized, but certainly 
it is not sufficiently recognized that a particular kind of motive 
is absolutely necessary. Now, the motive to work may be 
either (a) the sense of duty or (6) personal interest. The very 
small extent to which the first of these motives prevails is too 
well known to require proof, and especially among the working 
classes. But that the majority of mankind do their work 
from the love of it and conscientiously with reference to its 
rightness is a proposition which no student of human nature 
will venture to assert; and yet until it is done we must rely 
upon methods of governing man which leave the appeal to 
duty out of account. Personal interest then remains as the 
disposition with which we have to deal. But it has little 
meaning outside a reference to the diversified incidents that 
affect it and the equally diversified conditions of human nature 
which determine those incidents. This is to say that personal 
interests in the concrete world are not the same, or do not 
seem to be the same. Hence the competition, struggle, and 
social warfare which we find prevailing. But it would perhaps 
be better to recognize four classes of influence determining 
the motives to work, apart from the inherent love of activity. 
I shall call them social, political, economic, and natural. The 
social influence is the pressure of public opinion which respects 
and encourages only those who earn their living honorably. 
Political pressure is the power of government, and would be 
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fully realized in the system of socialism where the state would 
assume all the responsibilities of production and distribution. 
Economic pressure represents the present system of private 
property in natural resources, where the pressure is exerted, not 
by political forces, but by a system which permits the applica- 
tion of agreement and contract. Natural pressure is simply 
the influence exercised by one’s own nature, one’s wants, and 
their relation to the supply of food possible in the world. This 
last influence cannot be affected by any policy we may choose 
to adopt. But it is the influence against which human nature 
cannot complain, for the reason that it cannot modify it, but 
must adjust itself to it. The system of agencies, therefore, 
which is to solve the labor problem must adapt itself to this 
influence as far as possible, in order, human nature being what 
it is, to achieve the world’s work without unnecessary friction 
and complaint. That is to say, the pressure whose influ- 
ence will be least resisted and most effective will be that of 
natural forces or that which acts as nearly like them as is 
possible. Now, as public opinion, which is wholly a moral 
influence, is wholly ineffective as an influence except as it 
supports the appeal to force, it both proves the lack of moral 
qualities on the part of those who refuse to accept its verdict, 
unless public opinion itself is not moral, and eliminates it as 
a sufficient motive to affect work. Hence we are left to choose 
between political and economic pressure as the instrument 
for determining production, purely natural pressure being ex- 
cluded by the ratio between population and existing produc- 
tion or the extent to which natural resources are occupied 
and cultivated. 

We find ourselves, therefore, reduced to two alternatives in 
considering the means of determining the relation that shall sub- 
sist between capital and labor. They are the organization of 
industry, productive and distributive, under political or govern- 
ment control, and the continuance of the present socio-eco- 
nomic system. The former of these systems is socialism, as 
we have seen, and the instinct of mankind is correct when 
it chooses this resource as the only alternative to the present 
system, supposing that there are no alternative questions to 
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consider. If the present economic system is an evil to be 
gotten rid of, and if men are on the average moral enough to 
manage political industrialism, there can be no doubt that 
socialism is the ideal polity to adopt. But the laboring man 
must remember that it inevitably means slavery, or the loss 
of individual freedom, the right to freedom of contract. If 
he will accept that consequence, and worse, the consequences 
of his own ignorance in the selections of his representatives 
and rulers, there will be nothing to say against socialism. But 
it must cut off all personal liberty 4nd initiative in the selec- 
tion of callings and the rates of wages, which will have to be 
determined by the total amount of production. A thousand 
other consequences might be named, but as all thinkers are 
practically agreed in regard to the fatality of such a system, 
and as the effects of it would disappoint the expectations of 
its advocates, there is no need to dwell upon the matter. Its 
concentration of arbitrary power makes it a most intolerable 
despotism, and hence we require here only to mention this 
and the other facts in order to see that a resort to it from the 
present economic system is jumping from the frying-pan into 
the fire. Well, then, if political organization and power will 
not solve the problem, do we mean to propose the only ap- 
parent alternative of which so much complaint is made,— 
namely, the present socio-economic system? This is the 
assumed evil to be removed, and now do we propose to let it 
alone? Have we only the devil and the deep sea between us 
\in the treatment of this problem ? 

\ In answer to these questions I can only say that we shall 
return to them presently. It is enough to have ascertained 
that, aside from the moral solution of the problem, we have 
only external pressure of some kind offered us, and this can 
be embodied only in government, and the present system of 
private property and the competitive economic system. If 
they will not solve it, we must either leave the problem un- 
solved or seek the solution elsewhere. With these observa- 
tions we may turn briefly to the consideration of Mr. Wright’s 
proposal of arbitration, and ascertain what may be expected 
of it. 
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Now, arbitration must be either compulsory or voluntary. 
If it be compulsory, it must involve the application of the 
whole socialistic principle, and so, when necessary, compel the 
laborer as well as the capitalist to adopt a course contrary to 
his desires. No one is so jealous to-day of such power as 
the laborer, and he cannot expect to exempt himself from 
compulsion while putting the capitalist under it. Society is 
not possible under such conditions. It is only the creation 
of a new caste worse than the one of which the laborer now 
complains. In fact, no practical man can see his way to recom- 
mend compulsory arbitration as a solution of the problem 
without endorsing socialism in its worst forms. On the other 
hand, can anything be accomplished by voluntary arbitration ? 
Unless there be power to coerce one or both parties to accept 
this adjudication of their claims, there will be no obligation to 
accept the policy. Whether economic interest will induce 
either party to accept it will depend upon circumstances. 
Often the interest of either laborer or capitalist will be on the 
side of refusing arbitration, and the present condition of war- 
fare will remain. Where both sides consent to abide by arbi- 
tration, and there is no guarantee that they will ever or always 
accept the resort and its decision, good effect may follow in 
terminating immediate conflict, but the adjustment of this does 
not remove the conditions which provoked the trouble at the 
beginning. This must be accomplished prior to any complete 
solution of the problem at all. Hence we find ourselves left 
with the present economic system or political socialism after 
arbitration has been adopted, and no final results have been 
reached. Moreover, arbitration aims at an economic solution 
of a problem that is in reality moral, and must, therefore, fail 
in default of results that reach the*real causes of the difficulty. 
Where difficulties originate merely from misunderstanding, it 
will be a very useful and effective policy. But it is probable 
that the majority of contests do not have their rise in mere 
misunderstanding. They are more probably the outcome of 
irreconcilable interests between wills that have no serious 
purpose of being moral, and in such instances arbitration, 
unless compulsory, must cut a very poor figure. Consequently 
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we are left with the present condition of things or its alterna- 
tive,—arbitrary and despotic government. 

Perhaps it will be said that all this isa truism. We grant 
it. But we felt it necessary to state clearly and finally the 
limits to the application of external pressure and the necessity 
of it in the attempt at the improvement of human conduct. 
Some form of pressure we regard as necessary unless men 
suddenly become much more moral than experience shows 
them to be, and we may choose between government and the 
present economic system. For my own part, I propose here 
to offer an apology for the present order and then consider 
what is necessary for the removal of the evils charged to it. 

The fundamental characteristic of the present economic sys- 
tem is its basis upon private property. The nature of this 
institution is the distribution of the pressure necessary to pro- 
duce a motive to work over a larger area than would be possible _ 
in government. This is a most important consideration in that 
it transforms jolttical into economic power, a far more safe 
investiture of external pressure than any that can be placed 
in the hands of democratic rulers, because it is a nearer 
approximation to natural pressure, which is always the safest 
when possible. Private property is the endowment of pru- 
dence, the wages of thrift and economy. Nor does it matter 
how much wealth is thus controlled, nor whether it is obtained 
by inheritance. As long as expenses do not exceed income, 
the principle just announced will hold true, though a man 
spend millions a year in a sheer waste of his means. The 
maintenance of the system depends only upon the adjustment 
of expenses to income after it is established, but can be estab- 
lished in the first place only by living zwthim that income. As 
we left the savage state it was necessary to endow the prudent 
man with superior rights and powers, partly on the ground of 
his virtue and partly for the reason that it was necessary as a 
means of providing against the undue increase of population 
by those who had no means to support it, and of substituting 
economic pressure for political as a motive to work. This is 
undoubtedly placing society upon an economic basis, and the 
policy exposes the individual to all the consequences of such 
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forces. But it is absolutely necessary nevertheless, for the 
simple reason that in the struggle for existence between beings 
in whom moral and social instincts do not predominate there 
is nothing to distinguish them except the quality of physical 
power, or economic prudence. The latter is the nearest 
approach to a moral qualification—nay, is a moral qualification 
of acertain grade—that can be chosen for bestowing the right 
to exert pressure upon the indolent, imprudent, and unthrifty 
to aid in the world’s needed production. Unfortunately, this 
one virtue of economic prudence may be conjoined with all 
sorts of vices which make the condition that it determines a 
very un-ideal one, in that it grants more power and greater 
rewards to skill, intelligence, and economy than to virtues 
which ordinarily stand upon a higher level in the estimation 
of the best men. It seems to confer undue favors upon mere 
stinginess, as some would call economic prudence, rather than 
upon conscientiousness, moral honesty, and the various social 
virtues of a higher type. This is true. But there are quite 
justifiable reasons for it. 

In the first place, the primary necessity, not to say duty, of 
all life, individual and social, is economic supply, and this can 
be obtained only by some kind of external pressure where 
duty is not the dominant motive in conduct. The safest 
application of this pressure, experience shows, is in the 
present economic system, with all its evils and abuses,—that is, 
economic as opposed to political pressure. Nature places a 
high value upon the saving instinct, or the desire to be pre- 
pared for emergencies,—we might say, a higher value than upon 
any other virtue. It is the only resource by which progress 
can be obtained while providing for the necessary wants of 
the human race, unless we discover the prevalence of better 
motives than mere preservation from starvation. The con- 
sumer must be made to supply his own wants, and, if he is 
too indolent to do so voluntarily, or to seek the development 
of higher possibilities, we may legitimately exact contributions 
from him by the pressure which demands that he support an 
ideal order in some way, if it be only the larger economic 
supply of society. It may be that the distribution appears 
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unfair, but careful analysis will show that this is largely deter- 
mined by, and proportioned to, the desire for what is dis- 
tributed. Fashion, fads, vanity, social ambition, and a number 
of other cravings, which only reflect want of independence, 
want of prudence, and lack of wisdom to arm oneself against 
the power of money, are forces that affect distribution and 
create inequality between men ; and hence, when large numbers 
of the population live on the margin of want, from the failure 
to prepare for the contingencies of production and exchange, 
they must expect the world’s power to fall into the hands of 
those who are prepared for such emergencies. 

In the second place, when we survey the field of human 
nature we find that in the majority of cases the ideal of life 
is almost wholly economic, if not entirely so. The rich man 
wants wealth for the sake of some form of self-indulgence. 
This is either true in the majority of cases, or is the general 
belief of mankind, and serves our argument in either alterna- 
tive. On the other hand, the great object of the laboring 
classes is called “an improvement of their condition,” though 
we find on examination that it is better wages, more of the 
physical comforts of life, more amusement, more leisure, and 
perhaps more beer and liquor. These are well enough as 
rewards of prudence and the various virtues of self-control. 
But the laborer is not so zealous for the virtues that put him 
on an equal competitive footing with others as he is for higher 
wages, and as a consequence ought to expect, and ought 
to be made to bear, the consequences of his folly. In 
a world where the tdeals are economic, there can be no 
other principle for regulating the station and rewards of 
the individual than economic prudence; and money, not jus- 
tice, will be the criterion of survival and power. The eco- 
nomic differences of men are but reflections of their moral 
differences in respect to the one characteristic which deter- 
mines them, and, as long as their ideals are predominantly 
economic, it is absurd to cry at the pain that comes from 
pursuing them. We may have other desires also, but as long 
as the attainment of their satisfaction is conditioned wholly 
upon that prudence which equips us for the struggle of exist- 
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ence, we must not quarrel with the consequence of ignoring 
that condition. But even these desires, when they occur, are 
not only conditioned as we have indicated, but they are in 
such a minority, or so inferior in influence and prevalence to 
economic ideals, that the latter must get the first place in the 
recognition of social life, and evils must exist precisely for the 
reason that the ideal of life in general does not contain any 
other object or result as its consequences. The economic 
ideal is not based upon any other principle than individualism, 
and man is nothing more than individualistic in his nature,— 
that is, the majority of the race; and society can reflect only 
what the majority of its units represent. Hence, with the 
want of a true social spirit upon which to base justice and 
equality, the only safe resource for society is the principle of 
economic prudence with all the competition that it involves; 
and yet almost every effort to redeem man ignores the moral 
basis upon which it must be done. 

Arbitration, unions, and various other methods of recon- 
ciling capital and labor and producing more equal distribution 
of goods do not get beyond this economic ideal. It may 
seem very well that wages ought to be higher, that wealth 
ought to be more evenly, not to say equitably distributed, but 
in fact this demand for more equal distribution assumes a 
greater moral equality between men than exists. Men are 
not morally equal, except in scholastic philosophy and the- 
ology. They may be equal in some respects, but not in the 
fundamental quality of economic prudence and intelligence, 
which can be the only criteria for the right to use the power— 
social, economic, and moral—concentrated in the institution of 
property, a power which is designed in the nature of things 
to accomplish several important results: (a) to distribute the 
pressure necessary to effect the world’s work; (4) to relieve 
the state from the responsibility for poverty; (c) to keep 
some control over the increase of population; (d) to give 
the rewards of life to prudence, self-control, and intelligence, 
and thus to support that struggle by which evolution seems 
to be conditioned. We do not confuse wealth with property 
here, because wealth may be a degenerating force, or it may 
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not; but we mean the institution as it affects the welfare and 
supremacy of the great middle class, who are after all the salt 
of the earth, so far as it has any salt at all. This prudence is 
the individual’s defence against the neglect and the want of 
social virtues in others, as well as the claim to economic 
power, and thus is necessary to insure the survival of the 
fittest, the importance of which no one at this day can 
question. 

As a proof that the laboring classes are wanting in this 
fundamental virtue,—namely, economic prudence,—we have 
only to compare their contributions to population with that of 
the more well-to-do property holders. Every one knows that 
these are much greater, that by far the largest additions made 
to population come from those who forever live on the margin 
of want. Health and good luck save many from suffering 
who would be added to the great throng of poor about us, as 
is distinctly proved by the enormous increase of poverty on 
the occasion of a commercial panic or other trade disaster. 
They may possess many other virtues which society estimates 
highly, but they lack this most important one which nature 
places above all others, and which reflects self-preservation 
and independence, while they cultivate a constant spirit of 
dependence on others, a moral defect which would make society 
impossible, if granted any property or political rights equal 
to their numerical power. They as constantly weaken their 
influence and chances in the world by adding to population 
beyond their power to give it adequate support. Their fami- 
lies absorb all their incomes and help to swell the profits of 
the rich; and they are either wholly unaware of their situa- 
tion, or they neglect it and organize strikes against property, 
as a protection against their own folly andimprudence. Aside 
from the incidental proof of their imprudence drawn from the 
consequences of commercial disasters, I may refer to more 
emphatic evidence in the figures already mentioned regarding 
the proportion of poor in charge of the State and dependent 
upon private charity who are children below fifteen years 
of age. This is reinforced by the figures in nearly all the 
Charity Organization Reports regarding the “social” state of 
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applicants for relief. It is found that the proportion of such 
applicants who are married, widowed, or deserted runs up to 
eighty per cent. and in many cases to ninety per cent.; and 
that the proportion of single persons who apply for relief 
rarely reaches ten per cent., and is often as low as three per 
cent. The condition of “ single blessedness” is thus a weapon 
of self-defence and secures chances of survival in the struggle 
for existence which cannot accrue to the marital state, espe- 
cially if encumbered with a large family. Hence imprudent 
marriages only add to the proof of a moral defect which must 
first be corrected before any solution whatever is possible 
for labor problems. They add to the competition for labor, 
and to the numbers who are to receive dividends from the 
world’s production, and both of these must produce conditions 
which neither government nor arbitration can modify, short 
of assuming control of population. In the light of this moral 
defect the whole method or system of methods designed to 
equalize distribution must fail, and ought to fail, according to 
every admitted principle of morality. No man deserves eco- 
nomic power who does not possess economic prudence. This 
does not mean or imply that all who possess economic pru- 
dence should possess the power conferred by our present sys- 
tem, but it does mean that it is not safe to intrust it to any 
‘one else. A man must have at least that virtue before he is 
entitled to any consideration in a social system charged with 
the responsibilities of providing for the world’s production 
and consumption. If he has it not, there is no resource but 
external pressure which will make him do his duty, and this 
pressure must be either that of government or the institution 
of private property. Both will entail evil as long as there are 
not other virtues to counteract the cut-throat tendencies of 
competition and mere economic prudence on the part of those 
who have it and it alone. Equality of moral nature, at least 
in the instinct of economic prudence, is absolutely essential to 
any equality of distribution in economic rewards, and until 
this is secured it is vain to expect redemption by increasing 
wages or by more equal distribution of wealth. 

Instead of strikes, labor unions, arbitration, or any such 
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measures, we should recommend the following considerations 
as more likely to afford relief and improve the conditions 
of labor. The first of them are purely political measures, 
designed, not to directly equalize economic distribution, but 
to equalize the opportunities for it, as far as inequalities of in- 
telligence and character will permit it, and to insure honest 
government. The immediate pressing needs, therefore, before 
all other amelioration is possible are: (1) freedom of trade, 
by which all men will be put upon an equal footing in the 
competition for a share of the world’s production; (2) civil- 
service reform, by which more trustworthy officers can be ob- 
tained for the administration of government; (3) improved 
methods of selecting government officers. At present every 
demagogue and scoundrel who wants office can play upon the 
ignorance, passions, and prejudices of the laborer, outbid the 
intelligent and honest man for place, and then enrich himself 
by jobbery and blackmail, the laborer standing by all the 
while and admiring the politician as his friend! These are 
political reforms so urgent that nothing can be done for labor 
until they are effected. All the popular efforts of the day 
looking to the workman’s redemption by increased wages and 
neglecting the priority of these considerations simply pay out 
in taxation of some kind what they reap in other ways. 

But the most important conditions are still to be noted. 
They are wholly moral, and after all the previous conditions 
are fulfilled the problem will remain unsolved unless these are 
realized. They are: (1) prudence in marriage and family 
responsibilities, otherwise the laborer simply multiplies the 
competition which is his source of complaint, and the number 
of those who must share his product ; (2) economy in the use 
of his income, so as to place him upon a level of competition 
with the property holder; there is no equality, and ought 
to be no equality, of economic conditions between the thrifty 
and the thriftless; (3) co-operative organization against the 
unjust or supposedly unjust power of capital. We mean 
co-operative production and distribution. These three condi- 
tions are absolutely indispensable to any solution of the ques- 
tion, and any method which ignores them deserves no sym- 
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pathy or aid whatsoever. But there is no effort made in this 
direction adequate to its needs, or proportioned to the amount 
of money and enthusiasm spent in the wrong direction. If 
laborers would show the intelligence and character necessary 
to the successful application of co-operation, they would soon 
put an end to corporate capital enlisted against them and 
might bring about the millennium, for they would at once put 
a stop to that power which they complain of so bitterly. But 
instead of this they seek to blackmail property, which is the 
consequence of their own improvidence, to determine their 
own incomes against the law of desert and without any will- 
ingness to share in the responsibility for the world’s produc- 
tion, the irresponsibility of capital being nothing but the price 
paid for the liberty of imprudence, and to sympathize with 
arbitrary and tyrannical methods which only add political 
to economic slavery. The real needs are, on the one hand, 
strong, intelligent, and incorruptible government, and, on the 
other, as much providence and self-control on the part of the 
laboring class as it demands justice on the part of the prop- 
erty class. Unless proper and strenuous efforts are made to 
bring this conception home to the laboring poor, unless our 
methods and enthusiasm are spent upon showing that the 
problem is moral and not economic, and unless the poor are 
made to feel their own share of responsibility for the present 
condition of things, instead of shifting the whole of it on the 
injustice of capital, thus cultivating and sustaining the very 
dependence upon others of which they complain,—unless 
these things are done, and the various socialistic methods 
abandoned as playing with fire in a powder magazine, I for 
one confess that I shall contemplate the growing tendencies 
to anarchy with much malicious satisfaction. 
James H. Hystop. 
CoLuMBIA COLLEGE, NEw YorK. 
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AUTOMATISM IN MORALITY. 


One of the most important questions in current ethical dis- 
cussion, and of vital interest as well, is that which concerns 
the automatic character of morality. Has it merely a reflex 
nature? Is it a matter of instincts and impulses? Is mo- 
rality without sanction and without obligation? Evolutional 
ethics view the morality of the ‘individual as the reflex of 
social consciousness, the categorical imperative as speaking 
with the accents of the tribal voice ; obligation, as the feeling 
of social pressure; responsibility, as the aptitude for certain 
kinds of conduct; moral sanction, as the actual realization of 
the conduct which was potential in the aptitude, with all the 
consequences that make for the health of society ; and, finally, 
the will itself is regarded as the resultant of a tendency whose 
component factors appear as heredity and environment. 

Such a view gives us true automatism in conduct. There 
may be an appearance of free determination of the ego, but 
deeper insight at once dissipates the hallucination. The act 
of willing appears to be a simple thing. It is really a com- 
plex of so many forces that, when resolved by a thorough 
analysis, a present decision will appear as the result of the 
manifold experiences of the past, whose roots are in the 
earliest beginnings of society. Such a position is supported 
by various considerations, which it is the purpose of this 
paper to examine. 

1. In the first place, there is cited, in support of this view, 
the unbroken uniformity in the line of development from the 
lowest order of animals which manifest social instincts to the 
highest forms of morality in civilized man. There is no gap, 
nor missing link, but an imperceptibly graded series of in- 
creasing complexity. There is, however, throughout, a com- 
mon element, seen in all stages of this development,—namely, 
the facts of mutual dependence and reciprocal relations. This 
is the bond of gregarious animals, of the family, the tribe, the 
community, the church, and the State. It first arose out of the 
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necessities of hunger, common defence, and care of the young. 
It has developed in many forms, all of which, however com- 
plex, give evidence of their common origin,—the solidarity of 
life-conditions and relations. The marked sociability of ani- 
mals is the fact which supports the theory. As is well known 
to every sportsman, there is concerted action among animals 
to warn the herd or flock of danger. Many birds and some 
mammals post sentinels, which, among seals, are said gener- 
ally to be the females. The leader of a troop of monkeys 
acts as the sentinel and utters cries expressive both of danger 
and safety.* I have often noticed the principle of a division 
of labor manifested by a flock of crows apportioning the sur- 
rounding country for miles among themselves, scattering in 
all directions, according to a seeming order and plan; they are 
again assembled, when food is discovered, by significant caws 
which one and another repeat until the entire flock are in- 
formed. Their cry of warning is quite distinct from that 
which apprises the flock that food is found. 

There are instances, also, of mutual defence and sympathy. 
The males of some ruminants come to the front when there is 
danger and defend the herd with their horns.t Captain Stans- 
bury found on a salt lake in Utah an old and completely blind 
pelican, which was very fat, and must have been long and well 
fed by his companions.{ Accepting as a fact that the socia- 
bility of animals is akin to that manifested among men, it by 
no means follows that in the earliest form—animal socia- 
bility—we find the sole essence of morality, because that 
alone is common to all stages of the development. It is here 
that we enter a vigorous protest. From the stand-point of 
evolution itself, the earlier, the germinal, is to be explained by 
the later, and not vice versd@. As the seed cannot explain the 
developed flower and fruit, so also in the genesis of morality 
we must not consider the minimum as giving a full or satis- 
factory account of the maximum. The minimum consists of 
an actual and a potential. Observation can apprehend only 





* Darwin, “ The Descent of Man,” vol. i. p. 71. 
f Ibid., vol. i. p. 72. t Ibid., vol. i. p. 74. 
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the actual; the potential escapes observation; and its signifi- 
cance can only be appreciated when interpreted in the light 
of the finished product, the potential actualized. Dr. Pioger 
says that, in order to find the basis for morality, you must in- 
terrogate the conscience of a Fuegian or Tasmanian, and he 
insists that you will surely find there no idea of the absolute 
good or of oughtness.* A pertinent answer to this statement 
I find in a chance sentence of Darwin’s: “I was continually 
struck with surprise how closely the three native Fuegians 
who had lived some years in England, and could talk a little 
English, resembled us in disposition and in most of our mental 
faculties.”| This would indicate most certainly a capacity for 
moral and mental development which the animal lacks, and 
which the human species can acquire so rapidly, only upon the 
supposition that there is a potential in man’s nature which is 
in a state of readiness to conform to the higher requirements 
of mental and moral growth. 

2. Again, it is asserted that the development of morality 
and of society have followed parallel lines throughout their 
history. Hence, it is inferred that the one is merely a reflex 
conformity to the conditions of the other. For instance, every 
growing complexity in social relations has necessitated the 
widening of the moral sphere of activity. Altruistic instincts 
were first confined to the family; but, following historical 
development, they were extended to the tribe, the nation, and, 
finally, to embrace humanity in its most far-reaching signifi- 
cance. Each enlarging circle has given rise to new relations 
of a reciprocal nature. Inner response to the outer conditions 
means strength, health, survival, while tendencies thus evolved 
are transmitted to succeeding generations, and thus perpetu- 
ated. Sucha parallel development must, however, be qualified 
by certain limiting considerations. Along the whole line of 
this development there is continual conflict between social and 
individual impulses. The peace of society and the individual 








* Revue Philosophique.: ‘‘ Origines et Conditions de la Moralité,” Juin, 1894, 


p- 642. 
t Quoted by Schurman in the “‘ Ethical Import of Darwinism,” p. 180. 
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comes only after a struggle, or, better, after a long series of 
struggles. The ordinary man, and especially the primitive or 
savage man, who does not see far and clear, will overlook the 
relations of reciprocity and mutual dependence; nor will he 
recognize that the interests of society and his own are one. 
The proximate end of self-gratification will crowd out the 
ultimate end of social welfare. Moreover, progress has often 
been due toathorough revolution of existing social conditions 
and customs, and this in turn has been generally achieved 
through the insistence of the prophet of individualism, whose 
voice has been raised against the trammels of public opinion 
and the chains of custom. In such cases the character of 
the individual cannot be considered merely as the creature of 
his social environment. He is creator as well as creature; he 
is both agent and patient. It is impossible to eliminate the 
individual factor. If it had been possible, we should see greater 
uniformity than we actually find. It is the personal eccentric 
which is so prominent as to show the individual tendency to 
variation; and this tendency is initiated from within rather 
than necessitated from without. It is the “spontaneous 
variation” of Darwin’s account, “ arising without any exciting 
cause, and depending much more on the constitution of the 
organism than on the nature of the conditions to which it 
has been subjected.” * The social environment is not the sole 
factor in the development of morality. The social forces have 
play in the field of personality, modifying and influencing char- 
acter in manifold ways; and yet the character is active as well 
as passive, and reacts upon the social forces themselves. They 
are not elements related simply as cause and effect, so that the 
social condition automatically gives rise to the moral law con- 
formable thereto. We have to deal with correlate forces sub- 
ject to the general law of action and reaction. A subordination 
giving rise to mechanical automatism is not consistent with 
the evident facts of our moral nature. 

3. It is, moreover, held that moral practices came before 
any reflection or consciousness of moral law or obligation. 





* Darwin, “‘ The Descent of Man,” vol. i. p. 126. 
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Morality was first instinctive, an adaptation to the existing 
conditions of life at a time when the world was young and 
man’s needs were few. Therefore, it is insisted, that con- 
sciousness of a law of right, and consequent feeling of obli- 
gation, are by-products,—secondary, because of later origin, 
and, therefore, not essential to the fundamental conception of 
morality. Here it is possible to accept the premise and yet 
deny the conclusion which implies a second premise that is 
suppressed in the above reasoning,—namely, that whatever 
appears in a later stage is extraneous to the essence of the 
thing itself under process of development. This we have seen 
to be unwarranted. This is not in harmony with the evolu- 
tion idea,—namely, that characteristic features of a given stage 
in the development are present potentially, or in rudimentary 
form in the preceding. Moreover, our impulses may have a 
rational basis or an irrational one; it is the province of reflec- 
tion to make explicit the nature of this fundamental basis. In 
the case before us, the dawning consciousness of a law of 
obligation is the explicit realization of that which was present 
implicitly in the earlier practice. There is a vast difference 
between the inner compulsion of a rationally grounded im- 
pulse, and that which reflection condemns as unworthy the 
personality in which it had its being. The appreciation of 
the intrinsic worth of certain kinds of conduct, irrespective of 
any advantage to be gained, must have arisen quite early in 
the history of morals, even though such appreciation may not 
at first have been sufficiently strong to initiate conduct. Ideas 
of justice, sympathy, and the like, do not arise out of the mere 
existence of social conditions and relations, but they are the 
result of an interpretation of the significance of these relations 
and conditions in the light of an ideal. 

4. Some have regarded conscience as possessing an organic 
and functional character, forming an integral part of the social 
organism. Dr. Pioger, for instance, explains the genesis of 
social conscience by a differentiation of the nervous system 
especially adapted to the reception of social excitations, just 
as the sense of sight arises from a nervous differentiation 
peculiarly adapted to the reception of luminous vibrations. 
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Automatism in Morality. 





Morality is then subject to the same laws as the other forms 
of physiological and psychological activity.* This, however, 
is a strained hypothesis depending upon a false analogy. 
Physiological excitations are received by means of the end- 
organs of sense-perception, thence transferred to the brain, 
and appear in consciousness as psychological phenomena 
capable of normal observation and testing. The social exci- 
tations, on the other hand, must be received in a manner 
evading experiment and investigation. Or, if they come, 
indirectly, along other channels, through force of example, or 
inherited habits, or dread of social sanction, then it cannot be 
affirmed that the excitations are subject to the same laws as 
the other forms of physiological and psychological activity. 
Moreover, it is taken for granted here that one may pass from 
physiological to psychological functions without serious diffi- 
culty. There is, however, in the latter an entirely new ele- 
ment, a consciousness of one’s activity. From unconscious 
to conscious functioning, we pass from one to another quite 
distinct sphere. We must have a bridge stronger than analogy 
in order to pass to and fro at pleasure. 

In the same spirit, morality is defined as health ; immorality 
as disease. And yet in such definitions the factor of respon- 
sibility is ignored, and it is just that factor which renders 
immoral conduct essentially different from organic disease. 
It is easy to use metaphors which are merely question-beg- 
ging phrases in this regard. 

5. Again, it is asserted that individual conduct in itself has 
no moral significance; activity which abides alone bringeth 
forth no fruit. It must have its root in society. This ignores 
the individual which is lost in the universal concept—society, 
It assumes as answered the very question at issue: Has con- 
duct worth in and for itself, or only as its consequences are 
felicific as regards the social welfare? In order to preserve 
the individual integrity, his conduct must have some value for 


himself alone. His altruistic tendencies must be co-ordinated 











* Revue Philosophique : “ Origines et Conditions de la Moralité,” Juin, 1894, 


p- 652. 
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with a rational egoism. There is a shrinking of the ego 
whenever its activities are wholly absorbed in altruistic 
spheres. It must feel the spur of its own needs and deficien- 
cies, or else its growth is stunted, and its altruistic possibilities 
frustrated thereby. Professor Caird has remarked that 


“A man by a natural necessity, as it were, lives out of doors and becomes a 
citizen of the world long before he learns to dwell at home with himself, and to 
know himself as having an inner life of his own. Yet, though this is true, it is 
certain that the most unreflecting man Aas an inner as well as an outer side 
to his mental existence. He is essentially self-conscious, and this self-conscious- 
ness, however little he may reflect upon it, inevitably separates him from the 
things and beings he knows, even whi/e he knows them.” * 


Such a view is hostile to automatism by means of social 
excitations to which man involuntarily responds. Moreover, 
in the thoughts of man which never eventuate in conduct, in 
that part of his work which no one sees or knows, in that 
hidden life within the sacred enclosure of personality, there 
indeed we find a virtue sensible of its own inherent worth, a 
wrong conscious of its own shame; “ere is the ring of the 
false or of the true; there are the signs of progress, or the 
marks of deterioration and decay. Character grows in soli- 
tude as well as in the stream of the world. It has its history 
as well as that of conduct. It does not expend itself wholly 
in action. Its value cannot be estimated in units of utility. 
It is the reserved force in personality, which, after all, we count 
of equal worth, if not superior, to that which is manifest in 
varied activity. And as such it shines in its own light. 

6. It is urged that in the life of to-day, generally speaking, 
conscious activity in the sphere of morals is the exception; 
that, considerations of law, obligation, etc., disturb the normal 
workings of instinctive habits. F. Paulhan indicates three 
stages in moral development,—an unconscious stage, where 
morality is conserved through natural sanction; an inter- 
mediary and reflective stage, where the sanction is applied 
indirectly and artificially; and the final stage, where there 
is growing unconsciousness in moral activities, inasmuch as 





*«“ The Evolution of Religion,” vol. i. p. 77. 
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increased adaptation and deepening habit render the response 
to social conditions automatic, the corresponding sanction 
devoid of reflection and retrospection.* 

However, the unreflecting following of impulses which give 
rise to habits instinctively persisted in, marks a line of develop- 
ment essentially different from that whose development is 
characterized by an intermediate stage of conflict, where 
reason has corrected or silenced certain impulses, and the 
emerging habit is one where consideration of an ideal holds 
all rival impulses in unconscious check. The unconscious- 
ness is one, however, that has grown out of consciousness 
through a simple psychological law. The highest form of 
conduct is where the right is followed instinctively, with no 
deliberation, no struggle, nor even a consciousness of the 
stress and strain of duty. Yet such conduct contains the 
essence of all the elements that have combined to form it. 
There is here a true conservation of energy. As the flower 
is potential in the seed, so also the essential elements of the 
seed persist in a transformed state in the flower. When virtue 
becomes second nature, the process of becoming may be for- 
gotten, but it has played a necessary 76/e which should not be 
ignored. The struggle which subdued the old in the develop- 
ment of the new is an indispensable stage in affecting the final 
harmony where duty and inclination are one. It is both 
fundamental and formative in its nature. Finally, it must be 
insisted upon most emphatically that determination by Reason 
differs radically from determination by impulse, in the sphere 
of sensibility alone. This distinction saves us from auto- 
matism in morals. If we only had one impulse in conscious- 
ness at one and the same time, we would then act immediately 
and instinctively. An impulse without a rival has a motor 
explosive power to initiate action. A rival impulse, how- 
ever, gives pause. Such a pause of itself negatives auto- 
matism. It means deliberation and a consequent judgment 
concerning the worth of the contending impulses, which is 





* F, Paulham. Revue Philosophique: “La Sanction Morale,” Avril, 1894, 
Pp. 415. 
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essentially a valuation according to some ideal. This is in 
itself a factor in the resulting choice; a factor, too, that cannot 
be interpreted in terms of the phenomenal series, which pre- 
sents all existence as correlated selfishness motived alone 
through pleasure and pain excitations and reactions. There 
is in consciousness that to which in the last analysis we are 
constrained to appeal—a feeling of superiority to the sensible 
series of time and space in its perpetual flux, a something 
within transcending the phenomena of which we are a part. 
This feeling has at least a psychdlogical reality of an universal 
character, and as such it cannot be ignored; it must be ex- 
plained, rather than attempt to explain it away. For, this 
alone can explain what, without it, must remain a paradox,— 
that in the midst of the pleasure-pain phenomena, whose sum- 
mation is supposed to embrace the totality of existence, we 
see a person enduring pain, scorning the allurements of pleas- 
ure, suffering and yet choosing to suffer all, rather than re- 
linquish his ideal. It is that which renders us dissatisfied 
when driven by desire even to the full fruition of our wants ; 
for there is a something higher within us which is not satisfied 
when the lower is appeased. Shame, disgust, and regret, 
which follow the unrestrained gratification of appetite or pas- 
sion, are indications that the real self is asserting its claims 
for higher gratification. It is the divine restlessness of the 
human soul. In it, we feel the striving of our distinct self-hood, 
and a conviction that beneath the stream of the phenomenal 
self-manifestations, there is indeed a “ buried life” of an enduring 
personality. 

Matthew Arnold, in his poem on Morality, has very strik- 
ingly depicted the essential difference between the involuntary 
activities of Nature and the voluntary life of man: 


“Then, when the clouds are off the soul, 
When thou dost bask in Nature’s eye, 
Ask, how she view’d thy self-control, 
Thy struggling, tasked morality,— 
Nature, whose free, light, cheerful air 
Oft made thee, in thy gloom, despair. 
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*¢ And she whose censure thou dost dread, 
Whose eye thou wast afraid to seek, 
See, on her face a glow is spread, 
A strong emotion on her cheek! 
‘ Ah, child!’ she cries, ‘ that strife divine, 
Whence was it, for it is not mine? 













“¢ There is no effort on my brow,— 
I do not strive, I do not weep; 
I rusk with the swift spheres, and glow 
In joy, and when I will, I sleep. 
* Yet that severe, that earnest air, 
I saw, I felt it once—but where ? 













“«* 7 knew not yet the gauge of time, 
Nor wore the manacles of space; 
I felt it in some other clime, 
I saw it in some other place. 
*Twas when the heavenly house I trod, 
And lay upon the breast of God.’’’ * 
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SOME OF THE USES OF UNEMOTIONAL MUSIC. 





PRESENT evidence leads us to accept, with the humility be- 
coming unofficial laity, that the deductions of naturalists are 
true, and that music existed before speech, and was the prim- 
itive expression of courtship among birds and, in a lesser 
degree, other animals. Whether nature expresses herself 
through the carol of birds, or in the untutored song of the 
peasant in wood or field, it is truly the voice of physical joy 
that speaks, healthily and happily; and within its proper 
domain it charms us as does the green of spring, the bloom 
of flowers, or the rime of frost. It is said that musical notes 
and rhythm were first acquired by the male and female pro- 
genitors of mankind, with the intention of charming the oppo- 
site sex; these early exemplars have unquestionably had a 
long line of imitations of their primitive system. 






















* Matthew Arnold’s Poems: “ Morality.’’ 
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The proportion of natures that respond, consciously or un- 
consciously, to emotional or, rather, erotic music, will prob- 
ably ever be greatly in the majority. We can easily convince 
ourselves that it is a majority, and what its elements are. It 
will suffice that we join the unreflecting crowd that follows a 
military brass band, and observe how eagerly, how unthink- 
ingly, they time their steps to the rhythmic procession. Mar- 
tial sentiments are not the motor that stirs the throng follow- 
ing the soldier band; nor does an active sympathy with a 
living mourner, nor the lamented dead, augment the numbers 
marching after the funeral music of our streets. Effective, 
showy compositions, inappropriately styled dirge-music, usu- 
ally devoid of the expression of grief—except by the con- 
ventional adoption of a minor mode,—attracts, collects, the 
multitude; for whom, when all is said, music is as yet an 
unknown, uncomprehended quantity. The sensuous reso- 
nances of the brass tickle their ears; they neither analyze, 
reflect, nor scarce enjoy; but the pulsating rhythm, color, and 
noise of the instruments stir some barbaric instinct, and that 
is usually about all. Take the love song of the tenor, or 
soprano, in opera or concert; observe the enthusiasm it 
evolves,—the louder the voice, the fiercer the emotional howl, 
especially upon a high note, the greater the excitement of ap- 
plause. It is not that the love song appeals to the unsatisfied 
but highest demands of the human heart; it is usually but the 
primitive and barbaric instinct of undeveloped human nature 
that again makes itself heard. 

It is frequently said by unartistic people that musicians— 
indeed, all artists are generally included in this sweeping as- 
sertion—are fanciful, capricious, unbalanced, and most often 
immoral. Music is also said to have a more direct action 
upon the nerves than the other arts,—but these conclusions 
might be better verified if nervous sanity were the rule of our 
civilization,—or if music had been long enough studied in 
regard to its action upon neurotic disorders, of the value of 
which much might be advanced. 

I am quite willing to admit all that the primitive origin of 
music is supposed to imply, and there is no reason why we 
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should desire to evade such a truth; in fact, it is one more 
reason why the development of another and a more intel- 
lectual side of musical art should be considered the more 
urgent. Is there any reason why we should content our- 
selves with the merely sensuous or erotic suggestion of the 
oldest and at the same time the youngest and the least de- 
veloped of the arts? 

It is very doubtful whether unbalanced character or im- 
morality of conduct can be limited to any class; certainly, 
it would be difficult to prove by statistics that the brain- 
workers are worse men and women than the non-producers. 
Naturally, the defects of successful artists of every class will 
be more easily known, registered, criticised, than the exploits 
of their unendowed brethren. But it is my belief—the re- 
sult of long and careful observation—that the best brain work 
will be, with rare exceptions, always accompanied by the best 
morality. The old accusation of unreflective people of the 
want of balance in musicians or artists will logically fall to 
the ground, as higher spiritual and moral teachings perme- 
ate general culture, and are not, falsely, reserved for special 
phases of life, convention, or observance. 

I admit what is said about the action of music upon the 
nerves, and this is another good reason for eliminating emo- 
tional excess. Physiologists prove to us that excess, physical or 
mental, is destructive of vital force ; and nowhere is this truer 
than in regard to music. In atime like this, when neurotic 
maladies are increased by the artificiality of our social life, it 
becomes a necessity that nothing pertaining to a great art 
should lend itself, consciously or unconsciously, to augment» 
ing the present disastrous condition of our so-called civiliza- 
tion. 

Nature herself indicates to us with infinite and potent ex- 
amples that her predominant phases are tranquil. We see 
this in the budding delights of spring, the ripe, abundant 
charm of summer, the affluent glory of autumn, the brilliant 
beauty of winter’s frost. Man is sustained, cheered, by the 
wide, varied range of nature’s middle tints; the tragedy of 
earthquake, the turbulence of blinding storm, is happily but 

VoL. V.—No. 4 32 
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the unusual aspect. So in healthy minds, passionate or ex- 
cessive emotion is and should be the exception. 

In art it is the same. As a rule, antique sculpture and 
painting were devoid of passion, and dealt but sparingly with 
the passions ; they were used with reserve, judiciously, as 
high lights—up to which the attention was led, as to central 
points of culminating interest. The larger portion of most 
classical and medizval work was created, executed, for what 
would to-day be disdainfully styled as decoration; and the 
best talent in those distant and ‘splendid epochs occupied 
itself with what was honorably recognized as decoration, pure 
and simple. Think of the gracious forms which grew out of 
the old myths, all the enchanting variety of gods and god- 
desses of classic art. These works, full of the vigorous 
breath of nature, were not troubled by the personalism of 
most of the work of our day. Take the sacred pictures 
elicited by the Roman Church from the great painters. Al- 
though man’s best sense of beauty was appealed to, still, they 
were usually created as decoration for some special space, and 
little thought (with very rare exception) was given to emo- 
tional energy or religious aspiration, save in the adoption of 
conventional forms. 

A great deal is said nowadays about the need of emotion 
in art creation. If we observe carefully the achievements of 
the most productive of all the great epochs, we shall have to 
admit that the artist did not appear preoccupied by any mere 
search for emotion. First of all he was sure of his technique, 
a fact we must sadly accept as not always the case to-day, 
and, finally, he was directed by a strong, definite, and impas- 
sioned purpose; where no sterilizing dearth of ideas kept 
him anxiously alert to seize unseizable emotions. If the 
charm of spontaneous creation falls within the wide, tumul- 
tuous sea of human passion, or lies beyond, within the calm 
where no agitation disturbs the spirit, both phases are equally 
valuable. 

Noble emotions have always been the spur to human action ; 
they have the power to enliven the dullest natures for the 
time ; they burn through the grosser forms of commonplace. 
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Still, the glow of passion is but brief; it is, perhaps, not in- 
tended that it should compete with the unemotive moral 
forces,—that concrete result formed by the long evolution, se- 
lection, transformation of aspirations, of religious faiths, into 
the principles that finally, like resistent arching bridges, sur- 
mount the turbid streams of life. Emotion should be re- 
served as living fire, to burn upon altars dedicated to some 
high purpose; be used with reverent care, nor be spent by 
the first wanton breeze that blows, so that we may centralize 
its beneficent potency to enrich noble passions and heroic 
conceptions. 

In olden times, before many of our good old Saxon words 
fell into disuse, a g/ee-man meant a musician ; and this signifi- 
cation is the true theory for musical art,—to rejoice man’s 
heart. But why not let it be used intelligently ? Because due 
attention is given to the higher evolution of the brain, that 
need be no reason why the heart should be undeveloped. 
What is needed in music is a better knowledge of the theories 
of construction, of harmony, and, in fact, a general compre- 
hension of musical science. A small minority alone knows 
now the joy that comes from this intellectual source. Who 
shall say that the study of harmonic art, with all its theoretic 
mechanisms, might not be an admirable adjunct for the studies 
for women,—music has of late years been largely selected 
for them,—and this would take another of the emotional ele- 
ments out of her general culture. 

There are more reasons than could be offered here why we 
should be willing to study every aspect of what I might term 
“ decorative” music in contradistinction to emotional. There 
is a large class of beautiful music, both for instruments and 
voices, entirely suitable for social life. Everything belonging 
to theatrical representation should be kept for the stage, with 
its accessories, its illusions, its preparation; dramatic music 
without long and serious training is an absurdity. How in- 
congruous in the modern drawing-room is the hysterical wail- 
ing of a “ Traviata,” the typical song of a “ Carmen,” or the 
passionate lament of an “Isolde”! Can there be anything in 
worse taste than the abortively passionate declamation one 
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frequently hears in what is termed “cultivated society” ? 
Nothing demonstrates who is the real artist better than the 
selection of materials. 

How many simple ballads, if clearly enunciated, sung with 
taste, would delight even the audiences of our so-styled “ cul- 
tured society.” What inexhaustible numbers of classical 
songs—German, Italian—from which to select, and, if pos- 
sible, always to be sung in the language of the vocalist, unless 
both singer and audience are well prepared for foreign ver- 
sions. Another reason for the choice of the simpler class of 
songs is that amateurs, as a rule, have not large voices, and 
such songs can give true pleasure, even sung by small voices, 
if properly trained. I have long thought that nothing could 
better help this adapting a means to an end than good edi- 
tions, with suitable translations of the text, of songs suited 
for home use. Less need be said about selections for the 
piano-forte, for that instrument has a large, much more intelli- 
gent class of masters for its study than has the voice. Yet 
all the fault does not lie with the teachers,—much of it is the 
“recherche de la sensation,’—and here this is quite as much 
the folly of the parents as of the pupils. 

One of our great poets wisely says, “It is better that joy 
should be spread over all the day in the form of strength than 
that it should be concentrated into ecstasies full of dangers 
and followed by reactions ;” and here we have the right key 
to the interpretation and emancipation of much of life, and 
certainly for the true application of music. No satisfaction of 
a lower quality can excel the serenity, the joy, included in 
self-restraint ; in comprehending this we not only are enabled 
to perceive the wide horizons that float about and beyond 
artistic creation, but it enables us also to grasp the great 
altruistic principles upon which a newer and higher social life 
must be based. 

The alliance and analogy between the arts is so close that 
the laws and methods that have been held good for the sister 
arts must apply also to music, which undoubtedly has a great, 
probably the greatest, future of all the arts. It is only neces- 
sary to study its history to see how recent has been the 
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development of its present condition, and how very modern the 
application of many of its laws. With the renaissance of a 
truer general sentiment much that now prostitutes music will 
be abolished; and let us timidly hope that it will give us a 
pregnant and artistic epoch. The intellectual, comprehensive 
study of the most spiritual, the most elusive, and the most 
mysteriously suggestive of all the arts will help to hasten this 
beautiful time, and it cannot be facilitated through a more 
fitting channel than by a thorough knowledge of harmonic 
and unemotional music. 

By reserving passionate, romantic repression in the back- 
ground, to await with dignity its fitting moment of utterance, 
we re-enforce vigor into correct modes of procedure, logically 
allowing all things to prepare for their appropriate ingress 
and egress upon life’s stage. Might we not through intelli- 
gent, progressive processes of selection, breeding, and training 
finally establish a permanent artistic quality, sufficiently en- 
dowed with emotive elements, but fully equipped with love 
and knowledge of pure form, and of harmony? Might we not 
secure some more approximate terrestrial analogy to celestial 
beauty, and might not such conditions counterbalance, equal- 
ize, the excessive modern passion for color, for sensuous ex- 
pression? Finally, might we not in these newer conditions 
obtain a glimpse into the creative state that permitted the 
nobility of antique sculpture ? 

Unemotive art is the healthy, typical direction for the 
studies of the young. It will carry healing and consolation 
upon its harmonies for those who are weary with the conflict, 
sore from the wounds of life’s battle; for the rest of mankind 
it will but help to accentuate, facilitate, the serene contempla- 
tion of all the high principles that govern the best evolution 
and outcome of human effort. 

CouNTEsS ELIZABETH PHELPS RESSE. 


FLORENCE, ITALY. 
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DISCUSSIONS. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY ON THE RELATION OF THE ETHICAL TO THE 
COSMIC PROCESS. 


THE position of Professor Huxley in the scientific world gives a 
commanding importance to his words, whenever he undertakes the 
scientific treatment of any subject ; and when, as in the case of the 
Romanes address, he chooses a theme of general interest, it is the 
expected which happens, and there follows a wide-spread discussion, 
beginning among his scientific peers and filtering down to the gen- 
eral science-reading public. 

The interpretations put by different critics on the views advanced 
in this address are more or less at variance. In the opinion of 
Mr. St. George Mivart, Professor Huxley, in effect, surrenders the 
question of the origin of morals to the supernaturalists, since he is 
understood by Mr. Mivart, as well as by many others, to exclude 
the ethical process from the evolutionary process; and Mr. Mivart 
(in common with a great multitude without name) feels it neces- 
sary, when a natural explanation of any fact or phenomenon is not 
forthcoming, to fall back on a supernatural one. 

But it is not for a moment to be admitted that Professor Huxley 
has taken the position to which Mr. Mivart, in an article in the 
Nineteenth Century (presumptuously entitled, ‘‘ Evolution zm Pro- 
fessor Huxley’’) has so patronizingly welcomed him. The quota- 
tion from Seneca which serves as an introduction to the address 
is most significant in this connection: ‘‘ For I sometimes go over 
into the enemy’s camp, not so much as a deserter, but rather as 
aspy.’’ Professor Huxley is no deserter from the scientific ranks ; 
but, in this excursion into the camp of the unscientific, he has, to 
a certain extent, assumed their point of view and adopted their 
language,—the better, perhaps, to convince them of the hopeless- 
ness of their philosophy. 

In the opinion of Mr. Leslie Stephen, who has made a most im- 
portant contribution to this discussion, Mr. Huxley has not fully 
expanded his meaning—a criticism almost as extraordinary as that 
of Mr. Mivart himself, for Mr. Huxley’s literary style is crystal- 
clear, and he is wont to leave little room for doubt as to his views. 
Mr. Stephen also intimates that Mr. Huxley has misiuterpreted 
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certain of the facts with which the address deals (also an extraor- 
dinary criticism), and has thereby arrived at an awkward conclusion 
—a not too serious phrase, considering the gravity of the subject ; 
and so far as Mr. Huxley’s address is open to the interpretation of 
an attempt to show that the cosmic process, as unfolded in the 
struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest, is opposed (in 
any deep and final sense) to the ethical process, it has been riddled 
through and through in Mr. Stephen’s trenchant and lucid article 
in the Contemporary Review. But Mr. Huxley has shown, in the 
notes appended to the original address and in the prolegomena 
which accompany its publication in a permanent form, that the 
misinterpretation is on the part of Mr. Stephen, who appears not 
to have discovered the real bone of Mr. Huxley’s contention. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer has also favored the public with a brief 
notice of the address in the form of a few notes in the Atheneum, 
in which he pertinently, albeit somewhat petulantly, asks, ‘‘ If the 
ethical man is not a product of the cosmic process, what is he a 
product of?’’ But the notes show that he, too, is off the scent, for 
Mr. Huxley states in a foot-note that ‘strictly speaking’’ (that 
is, scientifically speaking, thus admitting that he has been talking 
in the language of the Philistines, not in that of the children of 
light) ‘‘ the ethical process is a part of the cosmic process’’; and 
so he disposes of his three great critics in a single sentence. In 
fact, Professor Huxley himself, first or last, withdraws nearly all 
his own seeming attempts at putting the ethical process on any 
other than the cosmic basis. 

Does the address represent a courteous though futile struggle to 
adjust modern science to the atmosphere in which the address was 
delivered? Or is it a covert attempt, on Professor Huxley’s part, 
to wrest the scientific scriptures to the destruction of what he re- 
gards as the social heresies of certain of his scientific peers ? 

Whatever the explanation of the apparent contradictions of the 
address, it is the object of this discussion to find, if possible, the 
real kernel of Professor Huxley’s argument. 

There are probably two chief causes of the disagreements which 
exist among those who are deeply interested in the subject of morals. 
First, there is a difference of view as to the real nature of morals,— 
a difference arising from a different conception of the origin and 
basis of morality. 

Thus, Matthew Arnold says: ‘‘ We must ever trim between what 
we ought and what we must ;”’ but it seems to me plain that there 
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can be no conflict betweer necessity and duty, that compulsion 
destroys the moral quality of an act; he must needs go whom a 
certain person drives. But Mr. Arnold’s words imply a conception 
of the moral law as an absolute law, not subject to modification by 
circumstances, and the fulfilment of this law is held to be only 
ideally possible. Thus the command, ‘‘be ye perfect,’’ is scarcely 
taken seriously, even by those who accept it as authoritative. 

The mere statement of the view of the moral law as an absolute 
law sufficiently indicates the opposite view,—viz., that morality, 
like everything else with which we are acquainted, is relative. 

A second cause of disagreement is a difference in conception of 
the place of morals in the cosmic order,—in the individual and the 
social life. 

Morality is not in itself an end; it is rather a means to certain 
higher ends, which may be broadly stated as the completest attain- 
able realization of the possibilities of our being. He who makes a 
cult of bodily health, of becoming a fine animal, is an object of 
contempt to the serious; but only slightly less puerile is the ambi- 
tion of becoming moral as an end and object in itself. In the old 
Calvinistic creed, ‘‘ mere morality’’ was derided as a ‘‘ filthy rag’’ 
in comparison with the sense of redeeming love experienced by 
the repentant sinner; and there is a germ of scientific truth in 
this, as in the more formal dogmas of Calvinism, many of which 
are founded in the nature of things,—in the cosmic process,—and 
are false only so far as they are clothed with anthropomorphism. 

The highest type of man does not live morally as a duty merely, 
but as the only tolerable mode of living, and as essential to the 
realization of his highest potentialities as a physical, emotional, and 
intellectual being. The laws of personal morality are thus the 
laws of physical and psychical health ; and just as physical health 
depends on the right kind of adjustment to the physical environ- 
ment, so, also, social morality consists in a certain kind and degree 
of harmony between the individual life and the social environment. 
The nature of the environment will thus determine, to a certain 
extent, the kind of action which will be moral. 

There is undoubtedly more or less of conflict between the in- 
terests of the individual and those of society as a whole ; but Pro- 
fessor Huxley has probably put it too strongly in saying that the 
practice of that which is ethically best,—what we call goodness or 
virtue,—involves a course of conduct in all respects opposed to 
that which leads to success in the cosmic struggle for existence, 
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since self-assertion is the essence of the cosmic process and un- 
mitigated self-assertion,—pure egoism,—is incompatible with social 


morality. 
Now, while it must be admitted that there is a certain antagonism 


between an advantageous egoism and the degree of altruism which 
society demands, this is by no means a unique situation,—it is not 
peculiar to the morallife. There is, in fact, a constant antagonism 
between every living body and its physical environment ; and the 
struggle for existence consists in the attempt not only to resist the 
influence of injurious conditions, but to achieve such an adjust- 
ment to all the conditions as shall result in an actual advantage to 
the individual ; and this principle, applied to social morality, in- 
volves an advantage to society as well as to the individual. Social 
morality is not then purely altruistic. The ethical man, no less 
than the physical man, must adjust himself to his mi/teu; and the 
result of the struggle is the same in both cases, viz., survival of 
the fittest. Could anything be more moral, more beneficent in its 
results, than this? 

What do those who object to the survival of the fittest desire ? 
The survival of all, perhaps. But this is not merely to want the 
earth but more than the earth, since our planet is limited, both in 
area and productiveness, and will not support an unlimited amount 
of life. Moreover, the survival of all would defeat the whole 
scheme of progressive development, which not only results in the 
weeding out of the less successful, but actually depends on the 
production of more than can be provided for. This is a positive 
condition of progress; the opposite condition of the preservation 
of all, were it possible, must inevitably result in the deterioration 
and eventual extinction of the species—facts that even the idealist 
cannot be allowed to overlook. But the real difficulty probably 
lies in the fact that nature’s fittest is not always pleasing, is some- 
times non persona grata, to the philanthropist, and he incontinently 
rejects the cosmic product ; while nature, meantime, ever reciprocal, 
brings the pet of Philanthropos to grief. 

Fitness varies with the point of view; fitness for survival under 
water,—e.g., is anatomico-physiological ; in a society of cannibals 
or at Newport, something quite other than this, although it might, 
in the former case, be a question of muscle and fat and, hence, 
physiological. I will not attempt to state the case for Newport, 
but probably heredity, and, hence, evolution may have something 
to do with it. 
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Many of Professor Huxley’s statements imply that the struggle 
for existence is uncompromisingly opposed to even the smallest 
degree of altruism, the essential quality of which is self sacrifice ; 
but this is to make both the doctrine of the struggle for existence 
and the principle of altruism too simple by far. In the higher 
phases of human life, the struggle for existence is not a mere matter 
of feeding and mating, although these elements of the struggle are 
still powerful and not to be ignored; it is not a mere question of 
physical strength, although this, too, is an important means to the 
desired ends ; neither is it, on the other hand, purely a question of 
altruism, not even of the degree of altruism required for social 
morality, although this is an influential factor in the total problem ; 
but the struggle involves the whole nature of man, living not the 
isolated life of a hermit, but in a community of men having de- 
sires and needs similar to his own, and with whom he is therefore 
in sympathy. 

Professor Huxley, indeed, admits this (though only in a foot-note) 
when he says, again strictly speaking, that ‘‘ the social life and the 
ethical process by virtue of which it advances towards perfection are 
part and parcel of the general process of evolution ;’’ and he com- 
pares the ethical process to the ‘‘ governor’ in a steam-engine, itself 
a part of the mechanism. 

That altruism, the passion for humanity, is entirely consistent 
with the utilitarian doctrine, and the general principle of the sur- 
vival of the fittest cannot, I believe, be seriously questioned ; but, 
like every other passion, it is likely to become excessive, and thus to 
defeat its own ends. 

Man is a part of nature, and the explanation of his whole being 
is to be sought in the movement—the flux—of nature; and if Pro- 
fessor Huxley seriously intends the exclusion which some of his 
statements imply, it behooves him to extend his definition of the 
cosmos. In a most suggestive little excerpt entitled, ‘‘ Musings on 
the Matterhorn,’’ Professor Tyndall, harking back to the nebulous 
haze in which our solar system is believed to have had its origin, 
asks,— 


‘¢ Did that formless fog contain potentially the sadness with which I regarded 
the Matterhorn? Did the thought, which now ran back to it, simply return to 
its primeval home? If so, had we not better recast our definition of matter and 
force? For if life and thought be the very flower of both, any definition which 
omits life and thought must be inadequate, if not untrue.” 
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So, any definition of the evolutionary process which omits the 
ethical process is manifestly inadequate. But Professor Huxley 
reiterates this idea with an emphasis that is almost dogmatic. ‘‘ Let 
us understand once for all,’’ he says, ‘‘ that the ethical progress of 
society depends not on imitating the cosmic process—still less in 
running away from it—but in combating it.’’ 

Now this, like many other contested passages, expresses (and that 
by implication rather than directly) a partial untruth ; for the com- 
bating of the cosmic process belongs to all phases of life, being 
nothing more nor less than the struggle for existence, and is not 
therefore peculiar to the ethical process, as implied by Mr. Huxley. 
The progress of the vertebrate animal from the cold-blooded to the 
warm-blooded type, ¢.g., depended on combating that element of 
the cosmic process which tends to keep the animal temperature at 
about the level of the temperature of his environment ; but this 
tendency has been successfully combated—outwitted, so to speak— 
in the warm-blooded animal by the development of a special mech- 
anism by means of which external cold excites the production of an 
increased amount of heat in the body with a diminished rate of loss, 
while external warmth produces the opposite effects, diminishing 
heat production and providing for continued heat-loss. But does 
this successful resistance to certain unfavorable conditions of the 
environment put the development and mode of action of the heat- 
regulating mechanism outside the range of evolution? On the con- 
trary, it is not only one of the elements of survival, but is directly 
promotive of a higher grade of life,—it marks an important advance 
in the animal series. So the progress as well as the survival of the 
social animal, whether ape or man, is promoted by a due develop- 
ment of the social instincts ; and the altruistic sentiment is as dis- 
tinctly an outcome of the cosmic process as, ¢.g., the lifting of a 
weight by means of a derrick is the result of certain of the universal 
laws of matter, although the ascent of the weight is directly against 
gravity ; and the thesis that the ethical process consists in combat- 
ing the cosmic process puts it, in effect, squarely on the same 
ground with the general struggle for existence; i¢ 7s a part of the 
struggle. 

The antithesis implied in the much-quoted statement that ‘ the 
ethical process is directed not so much to the survival of the fittest 
as to the fitting of as many as possible to survive,’’ is a mere trick 
of words, a case of yielding to the temptation of saying something 
pithy and pointed,—an art in which Mr. Huxley is an adept. But 
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there is no real antithesis of ideas in this apparent antithesis of 
phrases. There is implied rather an extension of survival by means 
of an extension of a fundamental method of securing survival; the 
same as that, ¢.g., which prompts the mother-animal to protect her 
young ;—it is an extension of the individual struggle for self-pre- 
servation to others with whom the individual is in sympathy,—a 
method which appeared long before the human stage of develop- 
ment was reached, and, therefore, does not come within the limits 
of the ethical process as conceived by Professor Huxley. He admits 
this view in saying, ‘‘ It may seem an audacious proposal to pit the 
microcosm against the macrocosm, and to set man to subdue nature 
to his higher ends; but I venture to think that the great intellectual 
difference between the ancient times and our day lies in the solid 
foundation we have acquired for the hope that such an enterprise 
may meet with a certain measure of success.’’ So might the mega- 
therium have soliloquized—had the reasoning faculty been suffi- 
ciently developed—on the probabilities of success in his struggle 
against the unfavorable conditions of his environment; there is 
nothing unevolutional in this. 

‘* Fragile reed as he may be, man is a thinking reed,’’ says Pro- 
fessor Huxley, quoting Pascal ; and ‘‘ in virtue of his intelligence, 
the dwarf bends the Titan to his will:’’ that is, he succeeds in 
the struggle,—in the higher social struggle as well as in the lower 
physical struggle. 

Professor Huxley’s position is a conservative one towards what 
he describes as ‘‘ modern speculative optimism and perfectibility 
of the species, reign of peace and lion and lamb transformation- 
scenes.’’ He has slight sympathy with the enthusiast who antici- 
pates a social millennium, when each shall put his neighbor’s in- 
terests before his own (to the probable detriment of both), and shall 
not even prefer one neighbor to another (a namby-pamby, colorless 
sort of existence). 

If egoism has its limitations in the very nature of things, so, 
surely, hasaltruism. The altruist must eat ; the philanthropist must 
suffer competition, even in his philanthropy, since philanthropists 
themselves are not agreed as to what their less fortunate brothers 
most need. And so the struggle continues in the social as in the 
lower phases of life; the energies which animate the atoms of the 
cosmic dust ‘‘ without haste, without rest,’’ ply on, and the altru- 
istic life, the life of sympathy and love, emerges joyously from the 
ever-recurring flux. 
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Professor Huxley expresses little doubt that they who would 
trace the origin of the moral sentiments, as of other natural 
phenomena, to the process of evolution, are on the right track ; 
but he adds that as the immoral sentiments have no less been 
evolved, there is, so far, as much natural sanction for the one as 
the other, and that cosmic evolution is incompetent to furnish any 
better reason why what we call good is preferable to what we call 
evil than we had before. What better reason could be desired than 
that which exists in the very nature of what we call good and evil? 
Science has little to do with reasons in the @ griori sense,—the 
reason is to be looked for in the result; and if the tactics of the 
thief and the murderer (who, as pointed out by Professor Huxley, 
follow nature just as much as the philanthropist) had proved satis- 
factory, we should pronounce them good, and, as a matter of fact, 
there are those among us to-day who have not yet found out to the 
contrary. But cosmic evolution, in the form of experience, has 
succeeded in satisfying some of us that ‘‘ what we call good’’ is 
better than “ what we call evil.’’ It has developed in us a decided 
preference for it, especially in other people, and everybody insists 
that his neighbor shall tell the exact truth. But ‘‘good’’ and 
‘evil’? must be defined, and this is just what the cosmic process 
does for us; it brings out the working relations between egoism 
and altruism, and defines the limits of both. The final test of all 
action is the test of utility, the test of survival; but the formulation 
of the utilitarian principle, as of all general principles, must be a 
guarded one. 

Taken as a whole, I believe that the Romanes address stands 
acquitted in the main of the criticisms brought against it by Mr. 
Spencer, Mr. Stephen, and Mr. Mivart; but such analysis of the 
discourse as I have been able to make brings out two proposi- 
tions, or rather implications, which seem to be unsupported by 
fact, viz. : 

ist, That the necessity for combating the cosmic process is 
peculiar to the social—z.e., the ethical—phase of development 
when, in fact, it belongs to all phases, as the principle of the 
struggle for existence shows. 

2d, That cosmic evolution affords no sanction of the ethical 
process, when, in fact, #¢ affords the highest possible sanction—the 
sanction of survival. 

In his final statement, however, Professor Huxley does not posi- 
tively exclude the sanctions of morality from the evolutionary 
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process ; rather he points out that it also sanctions immorality and 
crime; and this cannot be denied, since they also survive; the 
wicked flourish like a green bay-tree. 

The question then resolves itself into the following: Does evolu- 
tion tend towards the production of the ethical man as ¢he highest 
type? Is the ethical ideal the one towards which the race is striving ? 

Professor Huxley himself answers this question in the affirmative 
by comparing the influence of physiology, psychology, ethics, and 
political science in modifying the process of life and its manifesta- 
tions to that of astronomy, physics, and chemistry in their command 
over the course of non-human nature; and he says that it seems 
irrational to doubt that the former will work as great a revolution 
in the sphere of conduct as the latter have done in the material 
sphere—that he sees no limit to the extent to which intelligence 
and will may modify the conditions of existence, and that much 
may be done to change the nature of man himself. In other 
words, the ethical man has been and is to be still further developed 
by the same general process by which the physical man and material 
progress have been evolved,—viz., dy the cosmic process. 

That the rain and the sunshine fall alike on the just and on the 
unjust is an old grievance, but one is not a little surprised to find 
a man of Professor Huxley’s calibre giving it fresh utterance. 
However, his address is not only a masterly setting forth of the 
world-treatment of the problem of good and evil in all ages, but, 
in the presentation of the problem from his own point of view, the 
address is both manly and tender ;-and the ethical ideal of life is 
held up as that towards which the race is bound to strive. But 
Professor Huxley, in common with a considerable contingent of 
society, recognizes the fact that the moral, no less than the other 
interests of life, have a physical basis; and that philanthropic 
efforts which deal mainly with the superstructure, leaving the 
foundations undisturbed, are well-nigh, if not utterly, fruitless. 

The scientific view of the higher sociological questions may be, 
to a certain extent repulsive, and there are those who seem to fear 
an investigation of the basis and, I will add, the limitations of 
morals; but in the long run, in calculating the cosmic calendar, a 
philosophy founded on the facts of existence is the most satisfying 
as it is the most durable. 

Nevertheless, it appears to be a question, in many minds, as to 
how far it is desirable to know the whole truth of things. Caleb 
Plummer made his blind daughter blindly happy for awhile in the 
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illusion of Gruff and Tackleton’s generosity and their own com- 
fortable surroundings, but only to break her heart at last; and 
some poet (I forget his name—the individual is of small conse- 
quence in the cosmic process of appropriating his ideas) with a 
fine poetic, albeit deeply pessimistic touch, has said, ‘‘ Whisper 
me, love, all things that are not true,’’ implying that the illusions 
of life, the not-true things rather than the realities, are the sources 
of the highest satisfaction. But as it is a superficial view which 
considers that the real prizes of life are to be secured by pure 
egoism, and we regard murder (the grossest possible violation of 
the altruistic principle) not only as a crime but as a blunder, so we 
are compelled to believe that a true philosophy is best ; that real 
nobility of soul does not fear to face the real universe; nay, more, 
that it draws its highest inspiration from an atmosphere of reality ; 
that it is deeply enamoured of truth. 

But the bane of moral progress lies in the too common belief 
that our present knowledge of morals is final. Some lines of 
Browning’s, if not poetical, are at least applicable to this point : 


“‘ Man’s the prerogative—knowledge once gained 
To ignore—find new knowledge to press for—to swerve 
In pursuit of no, not for a moment; attained, 
Why onward through ignorance dare and deserve, 
As still to its asymptote speedeth the curve !” 


The moral curve has not touched its asymptote; and if I have 
read Professor Huxley aright, this mathematical figure well expresses 
his position, since, though infinitely extended and ever approach- 
ing each other, the curve and its asymptote never meet. 

In the philosophy of Professor Huxley, it is idle to forecast a 
future in which the lion and the lamb shall lie down together, except 
in a sense in which the lion will have much the best of it. Sucha 
state of things might appeal to some minds as an ideal state, though 
such a lion could hardly be regarded as an ideal lion; but we are 
safe in saying that it is not in the situation, not only from the 
point of view of evolution, but of morals itself, even were morals 
considered as sui generis, and apart from the general mundane 
philosophy. 

An existence from which are eliminated the elements of struggle, 
of suppression of the inadequate as well as of the too self-assertive, — 
in short, of the physically, mentally, and morally unfit,—may have 
its attractions for the sentimentalist ; but the attempt to work such 
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a scheme out of the materials at hand would be comparable to that 
of appending the doctrine of universal salvation to the Calvinistic 
creed,—the one completely wipes out the other. 

The cosmos is a stubborn fact; the cosmic process has un- 
doubtedly come to stay; and it devolves upon humanity to study 
it,—not merely as an intellectual gymnastic, but in the hope of 
finding, if possible, an inward reconciliation to it; being products 
of the cosmic process, we are bound to show it proper respect. In 
this reconciliation, moreover, is to be found the scriptural reward 
of peace to our souls,—a cure of the ‘mad, impotent passion 
and outcry’’ described by Mrs. Ward as filling Marcella’s heart at 
a certain stage of her career before she had settled down. 

Mr. Huxley has undoubtedly set forth a somewhat painful view 
of life—what Mr. Stephen (in language strikingly in contrast with 
that employed by Mrs. Ward) has described as an ‘‘ awkward con- 
clusion’’ ; but this may be fairly offset by another view. 

Mr. Stephen has pointed out that morality implies the develop- 
ment of certain instincts which are essential to the race, although 
they must, in an indefinite number of cases, be injurious to the 
individual—as when the mother dies in defence of her child. But 
who is to judge as to what is, on the whole, injurious to the indi- 
vidual? In the example cited, let us appeal from Mr. Stephen to 
the mother herself; and if all, or even a modicum, of what has 
been said on this subject be true, she will tell us that a single year 
of motherhood is worth a cycle of childless existence. The crown 
of martyrdom has been joyfully worn in more than one good cause, 
and the example cited is only one of many illustrations of a thesis 
well worthy of development,—viz., that even the sndtvidua/ (who is 
for the most part represented as playing the 7vé/e of a martyr in the 
evolutionary scheme), that the individual, caught in the vortex of 
the cosmic process, has no adequate cause of complaint ; he has his 
compensations. I remember once having seen in one of our maga- 
zines a most instructive drawing which it might be well to have re- 
produced in considerable numbers and a copy sent to every college 
settlement in the country. The picture represented a ragged and 
reckless-looking colored boy playing with a tin can and a string; 
and a sympathetic, philanthropic, altruistic, ethic,—in short, cosmic 
—woman (well-dressed withal, and therefore one whose life must 
have been more or less of a burden) who, being moved to ‘do 
something’’ for the poor cosmic waif, introduced her efforts by 
asking—‘‘ How old are you, my little boy ?”’ 
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‘¢Wal,’’ said the boy, ‘‘if you goes by what ma says, I’s four ; 
but if you goes by the fun I’s had, I’s a hunderd !”’ 

The mere consciousness of living is pleasurable ; the entire group 
of sensations known as ‘“‘ bodily’’ is exhilarating ; the special sen- 
sations, in proportion as they develop on the psychical side, become 
transcendently interesting; the deep delight of the fundamental 
emotions, the glow of psychical satisfaction which attends the cap- 
ture of the Q. E. D., the culmination of psychical happiness in the 
inspirations of genius are all good, and most of them come in some 
degree into the experience of all. 

But what are they in comparison with the abiding sense of justice, 
of honor and of duty, which sooner or later become, to some ex- 
tent at least, integral parts of every individuality? Despair itself, 
when not purely an expression of some organic disturbance, is but 
a confession of failure of the realization of one’s ideal; happy to 
have had that ideal / 

Whatever the outcome, struggle itself is joyous; from it comes 
sometimes the defeat which rouses the latent residue of energy 
necessary to a future success ; and sometimes the sweetness of vic- 
tory—not necessarily the egoistic exultation in the overthrow of an 
enemy (although this also counts) but the finer conquests which be- 
long to the higher ranges of our complex cosmic-human nature— 
the ascendancy of sweet reason—the full flowering of the ethical 
man. 

FRANCES EMILY WHITE. 

THE WoMAN’s MEDICAL COLLEGE 

OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NATURAL LAW, ETHICS, AND EVOLUTION. 


THE discussion to which the paper of Dr. White is an admirable 
contribution, seems to me to have reached a stage where it is just 
as well to supplement controversies over the precise meaning or the 
bearings of Professor Huxley’s address, by a few independent efforts, 
however imperfect these may be, to deal with the questions. (1) 
Whether the ‘‘ ethical process’’ is a ‘‘ part of the cosmical process ;’’ 
and (2) whether it stands in a relation of opposition or of harmony 
to the tendencies of this cosmical process; and (3) finally, in case 
the relation of the ‘‘ ethical process’ to the ‘‘ cosmical process’’ is 
one of opposition, what the source of this opposition is. The fol- 
lowing paper is a sketch of such an effort. 

VoL. V.—No. 4 33 
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The student of nature is trying to reduce observed facts to uni- 
versal laws. In so faras he can do this, he succeeds in what certain 
recent students of the Logic of Science (e.g., Mach) have called 
the description of the facts. The fundamental principle of em- 
pirical science is, that you can only tell what a given fact is, in so 
far as you can describe its nature in universal terms,—+#.¢., in terms 
which identify this nature with the nature of other facts. Were all 
the facts of our experience single, discontinuous, unrepeated even 
in memory, and as different from one another as tones are now 
different from odors, or as brightness is different from swiftness, 
then we might all of us experience the world ; but we could none 
of us describe in the least what it contained. This world might 
even be allowed to have one sort of uniformity in it,—viz., it might 
be as richly delightful a world as you please, from moment to 
moment; but it would be not only an uncomprehended, but an 
unreported world,—a world of whose facts no record could be 
made. On the other hand, a world where experience can be re- 
corded, reported, described, has two characters: First, there are in 
it facts whose similarities can be noted,—+#.¢., there are ‘‘ wholes’’ 
or ‘‘ groups’ of phenomenal elements, which are alike in some 
respects ; and, secondly, the noted similarities are such as permit 
you, in terms of these similarities themselves, to define certain 
complex groups of phenomena, as ‘‘ having the same structure,’’ or 
as ‘*being built up according to the same rule,”’ or as ‘‘ exempli- 
fying the same law,’’ so that at least some of the details of each 
fact noted are ‘‘explained’’ by this law. To ‘‘ explain’ a given 
phenomenal detail, noted in your experience, say @, by the ‘‘ natural 
law’’ which is said to ‘‘ require’ its presence, or to ‘‘ make it neces- 
sary,’’ is simply to point out that the phenomenon d@ is part of a 
larger whole, a “fact’’ in the substantive sense,—viz., adcd, and 
that this ‘‘ whole fact,’’ abcd, has a structure, or ‘‘ make-up,”’ a 
describable ‘‘ build,’’ a ‘‘ typical constitution,’’ which other whole 
facts of experience, viz., ABCD, or fgrs, also exemplify, while this 
constitution is such as to involve the presence of d in case a, 5, and 
¢ are present, and in case the whole is to preserve the aforesaid 
typical structure. You then say that, since the whole fact abcd 
resembles ABCD, or fgrs, not in its details as such (#.¢., in its 
contents), but in their structural relations,—#.¢., in the general 
type or build of each of these whole facts,—therefore the same rule 
or law which defines D by its relations to the other phenomena, 
A,B,C, of its own group, and which defines s by its relations to the 
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other phenomena, J, g, and 7, of the group fgrs, can be realized or 
exemplified when you pass to an adc group, only if there is present 
a fourth phenomenon, d, which is such as to have the same struc- 
tural relation to aé¢ in the whole fact whereof adc and d are parts, 
as was present in case of the facts ABCD and /grs. 

My statement is abstract. But the principle issimple. It means 
that you cannot describe whole facts,—#.e., that you cannot report, 
record, verify, or comprehend their structures, without conceiving 
the phenomenal details of these facts as subject to laws,—#.ec., to 
rules of structure, which are exemplified by other whole facts of 
experience as well as by the fact that may be, at any time, under 
discussion. The ‘‘ uniformity of nature’’ is thus the conditio sine 
qua non of the describability of her facts. And on the other hand, 
to report whole facts is, to some extent, to explain their details. It 
is, therefore, not one thing to describe facts, and another thing to 
explain the elements that enter into their constitution. But, é” so 
far as you describe the wholes, you explain the parts of these wholes. 
There is, indeed, no @ griori principle that every experience which 
may occur to anybody is describable at all. Anybody’s experience 
might be, to any extent, apparently or really unique. In so far as 
it was unique, science could only ignore it, as being a “‘ private’ 
or ‘‘ personal’’ experience. But if an experienced fact is to be 
described, it must be, in some respect, capable of identification 
with other facts. And different facts can be describably identical 
only as regards their structure. But if two facts have the same 
structure, then their details, the elements of which they are made 
up, stand in relations to one another which exemplify this structure. 
Any one element, then, will appear in each fact, as explained by 
and conformable to the law which links it to the other elements of 
the whole fact of which it is a part. The presence in the world of 
various whole facts that exemplify the same structure, is then a con- 
dition of the describability of each of these whole facts. But the 
describability of any whole fact involves what appears as the ex- 
planation of the parts or elements of this fact by the law or struc- 
ture of the whole to which they belong. In brief, the structure 
actually common to many facts also appears as the law which 
explains or necessitates the constituent elements of each fact. 

Nature then, i” order to be describable, has to be viewed or con- 
ceived as such that the details of every natural phenomenon shall be 
‘* subject to,’’ ‘* determined by,’’ or ‘‘ necessitated by,’’ the laws 
which describe the structure of the phenomenal wholes of which each 
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detail isa part. Ifany given natural phenomenon, itself a mere frag- 
ment (¢.g., the petal of a particular flower, the tooth of a carnivorous 
animal, the total phase of an individual lunar eclipse), is to be con- 
ceived as a part of a certain whole, then this part must be conceived 
as if ‘‘explained,’’ or ‘‘ necessitated,’’ by the law which describes, 
in universal terms, the whole ‘‘ thing’’ or ‘‘ process’ of which the 
fragment is a part. And this is what is meant by the “‘ necessity’’ 
of natural events. Natural necessity is an incident of the con- 
ceived describability of natural phenomena when grouped in whole 
facts. 

That natural phenomena shall be conceived as necessary, or as 
subject to rigid law, and that the ‘‘ cosmic process’’ shall be viewed 
as one where ‘‘mere necessity reigns,’’ is therefore not a belief 
capable of any but a relatively subjective and human interpretation. 
Experience comes and goes in its own way. No mortal has ever 
‘* experienced’’ the absolute necessity of any cosmic process what- 
ever. Chance, as Mr. Charles S. Peirce has well observed, streams 
in through every channel of our senses. Trust then to mere expe- 
rience, as it comes to any one of us, and such experience can never 
prove that there are ‘‘ cosmic laws.’’ 

But natural science depends not upon merely accepting, but also 
upon reporting, and upon recording, the phenomena, upon com- 
paring notes, upon trusting nobody’s private experience as such, 
upon a process, then, of publicly verifiable description of facts. This 
process—not now the cosmic process, but the process of descrip- 
tion—involves noting uniformities, and depends for its success 
upon our ability to note the latter. The describable uniformities 
are structural uniformities,—7.e., those expressible in terms of uni- 
versal ‘rules of structure’ or ‘‘laws.’’ The law of structure of a 
given whole, be this whole a ‘‘ thing’’ or a ‘‘ process,’’ a coexistent 
whole, or a whole of successive elements, appears, in our slowly 
formed, socially communicated, and gradually verified scientific 
conceptions, as determining the necessity of every element of any 
fact by virtue of the whole to which the element belongs. The 
only further assumption upon which the doctrine of the objective 
universality of rigid cosmic laws, as distinct from the foregoing 
subjective and human need for such laws, depends, is the assump- 
tion which I have elsewhere examined at some length, *—viz., the 





* Cf. the Philosophical Review for September, 1894, and “The Spirit of 
Modern Philosophy,’”’ Lecture xii. on Zhe World of Description. 
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assumption that, in our human experience, only the relatively 
describable data stand for the external or physical world as such,— 
the endless indescribabilities of our experience, the ‘‘ chance’’ of 
Mr. Peirce’s account, being viewed, by scientific thinking, as 
standing for the merely ‘‘individual’’ or ‘‘internal’’ element of 
our experience, or for the limitations of the individual point of 
view. For science, as I have just pointed out, is an essentially 
social affair. The described ‘‘ cosmical’’ fact is a fact which others 
are conceived to be capable of verifying besides the observer who 
now describes. And as only the describable aspect of our expe- 
rience is communicable to others for them to verify, and as only 
the verifiable is, scientifically speaking, to be viewed as ‘‘ cosmi- 
cal’’ at all, it follows that, while private experience is full of what 
seems to be chance, we all have come to regard the cosmical process 
as one subject to the most rigid law. But one must carefully bear 
in mind this genesis and meaning of the whole concept, both of 
necessary natural law and of the cosmical processes themselves, in 
any comparison of the ‘‘cosmical process’’ with the ‘‘ ethical pro- 
cess.’’ Hence our present need for this rather technical summary. 

On the other hand, the conception of moral laws, by which 
given acts are to be judged, and of ‘‘ethical processes,’’ such as 
what is called ‘‘ Progress,’’—processes which involve a gradual 
approach towards a conformity of given facts to given ethical 
ideals, —this whole conception of the moral world as such involves 
an entirely different point of view in presence of human expe- 
rience. To conceive the ‘‘ cosmical process’’ as such, you have to 
conceive it as in every detail subject to laws,—viz., to precisely 
the cosmical laws. But you can well view the facts in the light of 
a moral ideal, while believing that the now existent physical facts 
run in some ways directly counter to the ideal. Yes, so to view 
the facts is inevitable whenever you have ideals. For you derive 
your ideals, ultimately, from an aspect of your experience which 
has not to do with describing experienced facts, but with desiring 
ideal objects that are absent when you desire them. It is true that 
what you rationally desire, you can in general both describe and 
hope, with the aid of a possible good fortune, some time either to 
verify yourself, or to view as verifiable by somebody else, in whose 
interest you desire this object. But you do not desire the object 
in so far as it is describable. And furthermore, just in so far as 
you desire any object, its presence is not yet verifiable. One de- 
sires the absent. The cosmical fact,—7.¢., the physical fact, viewed 
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as subject to natural law, is, then, an object in so far as it is doth 
describable and verifiable. The object of our ideal is desirable nos 
in so far as it is describable, and, again, precisely in so far as it is 
not yet verifiable. Herein, then, lies a double contrast between 
the natural fact as such, and the object of desire, as such. The 
contrast comes out well in case of future facts. The future eclipse, 
as natural phenomenon, is but an incident in the vast describable 
whole fact called the process of the solar system. As such, the 
eclipse can be predicted as something necessary, because this pro- 
cess, as a whole, is conceived as one describable in terms of known 
and universal law. The eclipse is also verifiable, at the time of its 
occurrence, by all rightly situated observers. But so far the eclipse 
is no object of desire. Desire is as vain as would be prayer. The 
eclipse is to be verified only at the computed time, but then it 
must be verifiable. Science does not aim at the eclipse, nor does 
she pray for the eclipse. She predicts, verifies, reports, records,— 
all in due season. But the eclipse is not only natural fact, but 
interesting experience in the lives of the men who come to see it. 
in so far, one can desire to live to see the eclipse, can make an 
ideal of being present when it occurs, etc. But in desiring the 
experience, one does not compute the eclipse, nor does one verify 
the computation. One desires the eclipse in so far as one still 
expects but cannot yet verify its coming. And to desire to see the 
eclipse is simply not to compute its coming, but just to make this 
sight as such an ideal, and not to view the eclipse itself as a cosmi- 
cal fact. 

In consequence, our present contrast might be stated thus: Phe- 
nomena are desired (or dreaded) precisely in so far as they appear 
to be interestingly novel. Novelty, then, is a conditio sine gua non 
of all ideal value when regarded from a temporal point of view. 
But phenomena are explicable precisely in so far as they are con- 
ceived as mot novel, but as mere cases under law. And again: 
The desired, or the dreaded, must be, as such, mow unverifiable. 
But the explained is known to be such precisely in so far as univer- 
sal explanations are actually verified. When I recognize something 
as a case of a ‘‘cosmical process,’’ my recognition, as such, in- 
volves therefore no desire. One may say, indeed, that the actual 
can be approved, as conforming to an ideal standard. But, for us 
mortals, this approval, whenever desires are concerned (and a 
purely contemplative, zsthetic approval concerns us not here), is 
the approval of the fact in so far as it has deen desired. In brief, 
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then, the explained or necessary phenomenon of the ‘‘cosmical 
process” is such in so far as it embodies the universal law in a 
specific case. But the object of desire is such in so far as the law 
or rule which this desire involves has not yet been embodied in the 
precise sense in which it here needs to be embodied. 

Here is the root of the endless conflict between the ethical view 
of the world and the explanatory or ‘scientific’ view. For a 
rational ethical doctrine is simply some universalized system of 
desires. What the right system may be concerns us not here. 
Enough if one has an ideal, he bases it on some type of desire. 
If nothing were desirable, there would be no ideals. A man with 
an ethical doctrine has simply taught himself what he now thinks 
to be wisely desirable. But he still desires. Thus desiring, he 
looks out upon experience. There occur phenomena. These his 
science ‘‘apperceives,’’ recognizes, describes as cases of law, ex- 
plains, calls necessary. But the very nature of this explanatory or 
descriptive sort of consciousness is that it says, ‘‘ these phenomena 
are not novel.’’ The consciousness of the possessor of ideals, how- 
ever, essentially asserts, at every breath one draws, ‘‘ Yet the novel, 
in so far as it justly appears novel, is precisely what I want.’’ The 
explaining consciousness insists: ‘‘ The law is eternally-realized. 
What has been will be. There seems to be alteration. There is 
none.” The ethical consciousness retorts: ‘‘ The law is not yet 
realized. In this ‘not yet’ is my life. I have no abiding city. 
I seek one out of sight.’’ Meanwhile, of course, it is perfectly 
possible to point out common territory, where these two views seem 
to meet without direct conflict. ‘‘ You must use my insight,’’ says 
the explaining consciousness, ‘‘if you want to realize your ideals. 
In vain do you-desire as ideal what my laws forbid as forever un- 
verifiable.’’ The ethical consciousness must accept this inevitable 
comment, But it still responds: ‘‘ Whatever laws of yours I recog- 
nize, they become to me not my ideals, but the mere material for 
realizing my ideals. If I could not interfere with the phenomenal 
expression that your laws are to get, my work would be utterly vain. 
You point me the means. But I set the goal. I do not quarrel 
with your laws. But I use them.’’ 

Hereupon, of course, the explaining consciousness makes one 
retort which does, indeed, appear to be crushing. ‘‘ Realize your 
ideals if you will and can,’’ it says; ‘‘ yet what is your realization 
but a mere incident of my cosmical process? Your realization, 
when it comes, will be a natural phenomenon, a part of a whole 
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fact, like the rest. I shall explain this phenomenon, and show, 
whenever it happens, that it is nothing new.’’ To this, of course, 
the ethical consciousness may make either one of two responses. 
It may say: ‘‘Granted. Asa fact, I admit that youare right. My 
realization of my ideals will itself be only a nature-process, involv- 
ing no true novelty. I admit that my view is, in the last analysis, 
illusory. ‘Nature is made better by no mean, but nature makes 
that mean,’ just as Mr. Herbert Spencer quotes. Nothing really 
new ever happens. Hence no ideals, viewed as ideals, ever do 
realize themselves, any more than eclipses come because we hope 
forthem. But still our human experience has its limitations. Some 
events seem novel. Some desires seem, as such, productive of what 
nature did not before contain. As a fact, the ‘ star-mist’ contained 
everything,—good, evil, possible, necessary. But ‘ Der Mensch, 
der bewegliche Fihlende, der leichte Raub des machtigen Augen- 
blicks,’ feels the thing otherwise. I view the world as it seems to 
active beings ; and so I must view the world. Hence you have the 
truth ; but I, as practical common sense, must live in my necessary 
illusions ; and it is in ¢A4és sense that I remain forever in opposition 
to you,—viz., just as an inevitable, if illusory, point of view.’’ 
This is what the ethical consciousness may say ; and it is saying 
this which, to follow out to their just consequences the views of 
many writers, ought to constitute what such writers should consist- 
ently regard as the true ‘‘ philosophy of evolution.’’ The real 
world, thus viewed, is one of rigid cosmical law. In such a world, 
nothing essentially new ever happens. If we, as scientific ob- 
servers, could come to comprehend this truth, we should no more 
talk of a genuine realization of ideals before unrealized in the uni- 
verse, than we should regard the swing of a pendulum asa dramatic 
action. The pendulum bob, in its regular vibration, rises and falls, 
moves right and moves left, moves swiftly and moves slowly ; yet 
all the time engages in but one describable cosmical process, which 
involves nothing novel at any point. So with the cosmical process 
in its wholeness. New passions and desires, as well as their sig- 
nificant potency in transforming the world, are and must be illu- 
sions, if describable natural law, as such, is universal. From this 
conclusion there can be no possible escape. For to explain is to 
see the apparently novel, in all its essential details, as an instance 
of the old, whose former type is, down to the least genuinely true 
element, merely exemplified once more in this seemingly novel 
situation. Either, then, desires, passions, ideals, are not subject 
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to the laws of the describable and necessary cosmical processes, or 
else they, if mere incidents of a describable process, are nothing 
new, and bring to pass nothing new, in all the universe. What has 
been will be. There is, then, nothing truly ethical. There is only 
the cosmical. This, I say, is the only possible ‘‘ philosophy of 
evolution,’ if natural law is an account of the absolutely real 
world. Evolution, as a process, is in that case the mere appearance 
of novelties to unwary or to necessarily ignorant observers. It 
does not and cannot involve anything truly historical. But mean- 
while, of course, the philosophical evolutionist of this type could 
make practical concessions, to his public, to himself, and to the 
ethical consciousness, so long as he did not forget that these con- 
cessions were such,—mere accommodations to human ignorance and 
to the practical point of view. He could say, ‘‘ A portion of the 
cosmical process,—namely, our own voluntary activity, appears as 
if it were ethical,—#.¢., as if true novelty, genuine progress, effective 
ideals, historically significant passage to something never before 
realized, were there present.’’ This illusion is human, inevitable, 
and even useful. When we write on ethics we have to treat this 
illusion as if it were true ; and to do so is as harmless as to speak of 
the sunrise, remembering all the while the cosmical truth. 

Such ethically disposed, but consistent, partisans of natural ne- 
cessity ought, however, still to admit that the ethical process, when 
thus abstractly sundered from the cosmical process, of which it is 
all the while held to be a part, does indeed appear in very sharp 
contrast to the rest of the cosmical process. In the ethical world, 
illusory as it is here said to be, it still seems true that the pendu- 
lums do not merely swing, that the old does not merely recur, that 
the creation moves towards some far-off event, divine or diabolical. 
One now has to talk (although such speech is by hypothesis, but 
illusory) of progress, which means novel good entering a world that 
has thus far lacked its presence. One has to treat nature as if she 
could be made better. One looks to the future with hopes which, 
for many evolutionists, become rather sentimental. And to do this 
is to abstract from the fact that the ‘‘star-mist’’ contained it all, 
and that nothing essentially novel occurs, or will ever occur. But 
the abstraction is in sharp contrast to the supposed truth. The 
ethical world is, when conceived, in vehement, even if in illusory, 
opposition to the natural process; and Professor Huxley’s discus- 
sion will have done great good, in so far as it leads to the recog- 
nition of this inevitable fact. How one states the details of the 
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opposition is of small consequence. The opposition itself is deep 
and universal. 

But the ethical consciousness might decline thus to abandon its 
assertions. It might say, ‘‘ But, after all, my view is right. I not 
merely, in the seeming of my ideals, contrast my illusions with a 
supposed truth, but I rightly, and in the name of truth, oppose my 
view of the real world to any physical view. After all, does ex- 
perience prove the real universality of the ‘cosmical process’ ? 
Certainly, experience, as such, does not. That nothing new occurs 
is a proposition directly opposed to the seeming of every individual 
experience. Why may not this seeming be well founded? Why 
may there not be true novelties, effective ideals, genuine progress, 
transformations, evolution which is not a mere seeming of growth, 
spiritual processes which were not present in the star-mist in any 
form ?’’ 

To these queries would, of course, come the reply: ‘‘ Supernatu- 
ralism, this,—base supernaturalism.’’ ‘‘ But, no,’’ one might retort ; 
‘*‘not what that word usually suggests to some people, but merely 
what Kantian idealism long ago made familiar, and distinguished 
from all Schwdarmeret,—this alone is what we mean.’’ 

As a fact, the assertion of the universality of the rigid cosmical 
process, and of what I have elsewhere called the reality of the 
‘* World of Description,’’ is unquestionably a human, and, as I 
myself should affirm, a distinctly social theory for the interpreta- 
tion of one aspect of our experience. Take human experience 
from that special point of view, and shen, indeed, you have to con- 
ceive the world of experience as if it were known to be one of 
cosmical processes, which are the same yesterday, to-day, and for- 
ever. In that world, the only philosophy of evolution is that all 
evolution is to be called appearance. The only ethical process 
observable is one which is to be received as unreal. There is no 
question of warring against the cosmical process. But there is 
question of an undying opposition between the inevitable but 
illusory ethical consciousness and the hypothetically true cosmical 
consciousness ; for the one forever looks to the future for the novel, 
the coming, das Werdende, conceived as the possibly progressive ; 
the other knows that all Werden only manifests the changeless 
truth of the cosmical process itself. 

But now, the other view of human experience, the one which 
regards the universe as what I have elsewhere called ‘‘ The World 
of Appreciation,’’ is, as a fact, equally true to experience, and 
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equally inevitable. For nature we know, as a fact, only through our 
social consciousness,* and the social consciousness is ethical before 
it is physical, appreciates more deeply than it describes, recognizes 
nature for reasons which are, in the last analysis, themselves ideal, 
and is conscious of novelty, of progress, of significance, in gen- 
eral of the human, in ways which, in the last analysis, make the 
whole cosmical process a mere appearance of one aspect of the 
moral world. Yet this doctrine is not ‘‘ supernaturalism,’’ because 
the true opponent of the natural is not the ‘‘supernatural,’’ but 
the human. The ‘‘cosmos’’ in the sense of empirical science is a 
conceptual product of the human mind. Man is indeed but a 
fragment of the absolutely real universe. But that genuine universe 
of which he is a fragment is not the world of description, but the 
world of appreciation,—a world at which the phenomena of nature 
indeed richly hint, but which they do not reveal. 

It is true that, when viewed in the light of such a doctrine, the 
facts of evolution get an interpretation, not here to be expounded, 
which does away with much of the opposition between the ethical 
and what had seemed the cosmical, in the sense in which we have 
so far used that word in this paper. And it is true, I think, that 
the reconciliation in question would contain and accept most of the 
positive considerations which Dr. White’s paper has so well ex- 
pounded. Meanwhile, I should still hold that, as points of view, 
the view for which the ethical process exists at all is very sharply 
opposed to the view which, in the sense of physical science, deals 
with cosmical processes as such. Call the whole matter one of 
phenomena and of human opinion, and then indeed this opposition 
need lead to no misunderstandings. It will then be merely one of 
points of view, no assertions of ultimate truth being made on 
either side. But if it be a question of a philosophy of reality, 
then one must choose between the two points of view, or else reject 
both. There is no chance of reconciling the metaphysically real 
and ultimate universality of the so-called cosmical, ¢.¢e., physical 
processes, or processes according to describably rigid laws, with 
any even remotely ethical interpretation of the same reality. 

The questions asked at the outset are then to be decided thus: 
(1) Conceive the ‘‘cosmical process’’ as one of describably rigid 
law, as all explanation in natural science does, must do, and ought 





*I may be allowed to refer again to the before-mentioned paper in the 
Philosophical Review. 
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to do, and ‘hem the ‘‘ethical process’? can form no part of the 
‘*cosmical process.’’ (2) In essence the “ethical process,’’ in so 
far as you conceive its presence at all, is utterly opposed to all 
** cosmical processes’? when they are thus physically conceived. 
(3) The nature of the opposition lies not in any world of ‘‘ things 
in themselves’’ at all, but in the peculiarity of the ethical point of 
view which, in dealing, as both this view and its rival concretely 
do, with mere human appearances, estimates ideally, and desires 
essential novelty, progress, and the thus far unattained as such ; 
while the descriptive or explanatory point of view conceives its 
purely phenomenal world as if it were known to contain no nov- 
elties whatever, and nothing ideal. 
JosiaH Royce. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


GEORG VON GIZYCKI AND THE SCIENCE OF ETHICS. 


[NoTE.—Just after the last number went to press, we learned with 
deep regret of the death of the Berlin member of our Editorial Com- 
mittee, Professor Georg von Gizycki, who has been an active supporter 
of this JoURNAL from the first, and a frequent contributor to its pages. 
We had hoped to have an account of Professor Gizycki’s life and work 
for this number from one of his colleagues in the University of Berlin, 
but are obliged to go to press without it. Our own acquaintance with 
Professor Gizycki, which was mainly through correspondence, dates 
back to the winter of 1881-82. Though he was then quite young, we 
were impressed with his vigor of thought and moral earnestness, and 
his frank and genial nature attracted us to him personally. This was 
emphasized all the more by the fact that he was a cripple for life, and had 
to be wheeled in a chair each day to the University, and carried bodily 
by his attendant to the lecture-room, There was a striking contrast be- 
tween his unfortunate physical condition and his hopeful rationalistic 
philosophy of life. His lectures were not largely attended at that time 
(’81-"82), but he had already gained some distinction as a writer on 
ethics. His work on Shaftesbury we heard highly praised by Professor 
Zeller in a lecture on modern ethics before several hundred students. 

Besides publishing several ethical works and giving regularly his 
University lectures, Professor Gizycki had been editing for two or three 
years a weekly paper, Ethische Kultur, devoted to the interests of the 
recently-organized Ethical Movement in Germany, of which he was one 
of the foremost promoters and leaders. His untimely death at the age 
of forty-four is to be lamented, and the INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF 
EruIcs, to which he gave much faithful service, offers a grateful tribute 
to his memory. 
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At our request, Professor Jodl has given his estimate of Professor 
Gizycki’s standing as an ethical thinker, which we are glad to publish in 
this number. We regret that we cannot publish with it a personal 
tribute from some one who knew him intimately. 

Since our last issue, we have also learned of the death of Professor Luigi 
Ferri, the Dean of the Philosophical Faculty in the University of Rome, 
whose article on ‘‘ National Character and Classicism in Italian Ethics’’ 
was published in our April number. Professor Ferri was one of the 
oldest and most distinguished of the philosophical writers of Italy, and 
edited the leading Italian philosophical review, Rivista Italiana di 
Filosofia, published bi-monthly in Rome. The May-June number, 
which has just appeared, contains a portrait of Professor Ferri and an 
appreciative notice of him by Carlo Cantoni, A brief extract from this 
notice, prepared for this JOURNAL, comes to us just as we are going to 
press, We regret that it is too late for insertion.—MANAGING EDITOR. ] 


To properly estimate the scientific position of the late Professor 
Gizycki in recent ethics, we must call to mind the stationary con- 
dition of ethical science in Germany twenty-five years ago. The 
various forms of the old speculative and idealistic ethics had reached 
their term; what still survived of them waged a hopeless battle 
against the fast-advancing Darwinian and Evolutionism, which on 
its side sometimes looked upon ethics as scarcely more than an ata- 
vistic survival from the primitive period of the race. French and 
English Positivism, with which there was insufficient acquaintance, 
was looked upon with mistrust, and there was a kind of horror at 
its rejection of everything metaphysical, and also a failure to appre- 
ciate the significant way in which it was laying an anthropological 
and sociological foundation for ethics. _Beneke—who had to atone 
for saving Eudemonism in his ‘‘ Grundlegung zu einer Physik der 
Sitten’’ by losing the privilege of teaching at the University of 
Berlin ; who revised Bentham’s ‘‘ Introduction’’ and ethically deep- 
ened it, and who in his ‘‘System der praktischen Philosophie’’ 
anticipated all the essential results of the recent analysis of moral 
phenomena (apart from the question as to how they have historically 
developed), though expressing himself in a clumsy and pedantic 
manner—was almost forgotten. 

In the midst of this situation it was Gizycki’s merit to have sought 
consciously and energetically to establish a connection with the great 
contributions of English empirical ethics. After I had myself, in 
my ‘‘ Leben und Philosophie David Hume’s’’ (1872), endeavored to 
give an unprejudiced estimate of Hume as an ethical thinker, and 
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had referred to Beneke, there came Gizycki’s works, ‘‘ Ueber die 
Philosophie Shaftesbury’s’’ (1876) and ‘‘ Die Ethik Hume’s in ihrer 
geschichtlichen Stellung’’ (1878), supplementing one another as the 
two thinkers had themselves supplemented one another. The second 
work was particularly important, as it traced the influence of Hume’s 
ideas in the nineteenth century on Bentham, Mill, Bain, Spencer, 
and Darwin. At the close of the book there is a dissertation on 
universal happiness as the highest principle of morals, containing 
the first attempt of Gizycki’s to give a connected statement of his 
ethical views. It is one of the first and most energetic defences of 
the Greatest-Happiness principle in the German ethics of the present 
time. It seeks to establish the validity of the principle, in part 
indirectly, by showing that it is, asa rule, implicitly contained even 
in those theories that depart from it, and in part directly, by de- 
fending it against attacks and misunderstandings. The dissertation 
contains a large number of keen observations, and shows an open 
eye for all sides of the moral life, thereby acquiring an abiding 
value. The ethical view, here sketched, is elaborated and stated in 
popular form in his ‘‘ Grundziige der Moral’’ (1884). His essays, 
‘** Darwinismus und Ethik’’ (Deutsche Rundschau, 1885), ‘‘ Ueber 
den Utilitarismus,’’ and ‘‘ Ueber moralische Beurtheilung’’ (these 
both in the Vierteljahrschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philosophie, viii. 
and ix. Band), prepared the way for the revision, in more exact and 
still popularly intelligible form, of the ‘‘ Grundziige,’’ which ap- 
peared as ‘‘ Moralphilosophie’’ in 1888,—Gizycki’s ripest and most 
important work. 

The value of the theory advocated by Gizycki lies in the fact, that 
on the one hand it asserts the principle of universal happiness with 
the greatest emphasis as the criterion for the worth of human actions, 
and on the other strictly insists that ethical judgment always relates 
not merely to the consequences of actions, but to their sources in 
the individual, to his character,—in other words, in its uniting the 
Social or Utility-principle with the Conscience-principle. This 
fundamentally important distinction Gizycki did not discover, but 
he, so to speak, re-discovered it, and was the first to fully appreciate 
it in its great theoretic significance. The insight throws a clear 
light on many dark and difficult problems of ethics, as the essay 
** Ueber moralische Beurtheilung,’’ in particular, plainly shows. 

Gizycki’s other great service is, that he zealously strove to spread 
the view that there was no discrepancy between founding ethics on 
a social basis and the ideality of ethical rules; that the noblest 
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imperatives of to-day are the result of a process of development, 
and become intelligible when taken as the conditions of life for a 
social community ; that the natural course of progress in the civil- 
ized world has as its consequence a steady clarification and eleva- 
tion of the moral conceptions. This certainty became the sheet- 
anchor of his ethical convictions in the measure that the last traces 
of the theological view of the world vanished from his mind, and 
he saw humanity, in the midst of a nature without God and ruled by 
immanent laws, thrown back upon itself. As for his general view 
of the world and his attitude to religion, the impressions were de- 
cisive which he received through Hume, Mill, Bentham, and among 
German thinkers, through Diihring especially, whom he highly 
esteemed. And so the ‘ Moralphilosophie’’ attempted to furnish 
what his work on Hume set forth as a need,—not merely an ethical 
doctrine, but a view of the world and of life. With this end in 
view, he subjected the three conceptions which serve as the principal 
pillars of the ordinary theological ethics—God, the Freedom of 
the Will, and Immortality—to a searching examination. More 
interesting than this critique—the negative results of which could 
naturally contain nothing surprising to science—is the attempt to 
show that the needs of the emotional nature, which religious faith 
seeks to satisfy, remain by no means wholly unsatisfied on the 
basis of a purely naturalistic and ethical (rein diesseitigen, nur von 
cthischen Idealen beseelten) view of the world; and, on the other 
hand, that a changed way of thinking must necessarily lead to 
changes in our mode of feeling. In this exposition, which en- 
deavors to put into popular language grave thoughts, full of the 
spirit of renunciation, Gizycki—to whom brilliancy of style and 
the pathos of the orator were quite denied—says many a homely 
but penetrating word, the like of which has seldom been heard in 
German speech. 

When “ Moralphilosophie’’ appeared, the new stream of ethical 
science in Germany—of. which the first works of Gizycki may be 
regarded as foretokens—was in full motion. Ihering had pub- 
lished his spirited book ‘‘Der Zweck im Rechte,’’ Wundt his 
‘« Ethik,’’ Laas the second volume of his ‘‘ Idealismus und Positi- 
vismus,’’ which contains the sharpest sort of criticism on all tran- 
scendental ethics. On the history of the development of moral 
phenomena, their dependence on definite conditions of society and 
definite component elements in culture,—all of which Gizycki 
rather divined than demonstrated in detail,—clear light fell. The 
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history of ethics was newly investigated in the works of Th. 
Ziegler and Fr. Jodl, and the results were made serviceable to 
the systematic undertakings of the present. Henry Sidgwick’s 
** Methods of Ethics,’’ which in so masterly a way knows how to 
reconcile dialectically the principal tendencies of ethical thought, 
had an influence on the earliest shaping of Gizycki’s views. Then 
came the significant works, Martineau’s ‘“‘Types of Ethical 
Theory’’ and Leslie Stephen’s ‘‘ Science of Ethics.”” Even France 
was not without influence upon him. Comprehensive and acute 
examinations of the condition of scientific ethics were undertaken 
by A. Fouillée (‘‘ Critique des Systémes de Morale contempo- 
raine’’) and Guyau (‘‘ La Morale anglaise contemporaine’’); and 
Guyau’s systematic treatises, particularly the last one, ‘‘ L’Irré- 
ligion de l’Avenir,’’ had the closest spiritual likeness to what 
Gizycki strove for in his ‘‘ Moralphilosophie.’’ Almost contem- 
poraneously with the latter appeared, too, Fr. Paulsen’s ‘‘ System 
der Ethik,’’ and the German edition of Héffding’s ‘‘ Ethik,”’ 
which has all the effect of an original work. 

I have allowed myself to present these data to make known the 
intellectual and literary environment in which we have to place 
Gizycki’s scientific activity, and that we may get the right stand- 
point for properly estimating him. The improvement in the theory 
of moral judgment to which reference has been made above, and 
the consistent cleaving to the thought of a purely human, non- 
religious ethics, we must designate as his most essential services. 
His death prevented a systematic application of his fundamental 
conceptions to the questions of practical life, such as we find in 
Paulsen and Héffding. As I have learned, he had undertaken 
a comprehensive collection of material for a complete doctrine of 
duties, and intended to work upon it in the near future. Only 
‘¢ Vorlesungen ueber Sociale Ethik,’’ edited by his widow from 
his literary remains, has appeared—soon after his death. It allows 
us to see in what way Gizycki was led to derive, from his funda- 
mental ethical principle of the greatest possible increase of happi- 
ness for the greatest number, a socialistic order as a demand of 
social-ethical righteousness. Along with the thoughts of Marxism, 
which regards the socialistic order as a product of the decom- 
position of Capitalism and Competition coming about by natural 
necessity, the ideas of Bellamy and the Nationalists exercised the 
greatest influence upon him. 

The seductive power which this social utopia exercised upon him 
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is explained not only by his qualities as a man, his extraordinary 
goodness, friendliness, and unselfishness—in a sense it follows 
logically from a certain one-sidedness or exaggeration in his funda- 
mental views. I may indicate what I mean by saying that Gizycki 
wished to have the Greatest-Happiness principle regarded not only 
as the supreme criterion of all moral judgment and valuation, but 
also as the only true and proper motive of moral volition and con- 
duct. To speak more plainly: not alone when we are morally 
judging our fellow-men or ourselves, have we to ask what relation 
the action (or the state of mind expressed by it) sustains to the 
welfare of the community; but also every moral undertaking of 
ours has only so far worth as it springs out of the striving for social 
welfare, and as the furthering of this welfare is the determining aim 
of our action. It is a view which completely subordinates Indi- 
vidual-Eudemonism to Social-Eudemonism. 

This was not always Gizycki’s opinion. ‘‘ Moralphilosophie’’ 
appears in this particular to have been influenced by the views of a 
young friend, Stanton Coit, who, in his Berlin dissertation, and 
in an article in A/ind (July, 1886) on ‘‘ The Final Aim of Moral 
Action,’’ arrived at the following imperative: ‘‘Seek peace of 
conscience in devoting thyself to the welfare of mankind.’’ This 
is an imperative in which the endeavor to mingle the individual and 
social moments is unmistakable. But afterwards Gizycki expressly 
gave up this view. His first contribution to this JouRNAL, ‘‘ The 
Right Final Aim of Life’’ (Vol. I., No. 3), stated openly that in 
this ‘‘ important question of moral philosophy’’ a change had taken 
place in his theory, and endeavored to demonstrate that pure 
altruism was the only sufficient motive of moral conduct. And I 
find a passage in his letters of that time in which he speaks with 
joyful satisfaction of the fact that, no longer confused by any side 
thoughts, he had become entirely a utilitarian again. 

I do not regard it as accidental that this turning to pure social- 
eudemonism took place at almost exactly the same time with this 
increasing enthusiasm for Socialism and Nationalism: they are re- 
lated thoughts, which mutually support and further one another. 
And there was another thing which was hardly less significant for 
the man’s way of thinking. I believe it can be demonstrated on 
historico-philosophical grounds that the Greatest-Happiness prin- 
ciple alone is not sufficient as the supreme ethical criterion, that 
it needs to be supplemented by the Greatest-Progress principle. 
Gizycki was of the opinion that this in reality gave only one 
VoL. V.—No. 4 34 
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standard, since all real progress would signify a furtherance of 
welfare. From the highest historical stand-point this may be true; 
but when the question is of testing some single decision, or some 
single far-reaching rule, the two ends of welfare and progress may 
well be in contradiction to one another. Not only are sacrifices of 
their personal welfare demanded from single individuals for the 
sake of higher ends, but the community must not give up possibili- 
ties which the future may hold out of regard for the comfort of a 
generation, or of several generations, and those who are conscious 
of being able to further these possibilities may with right demand 
certain sacrifices from the living. 

There was a certain weakness of the scientific superstructure with 
Gizycki on account of the strength of his humanitarian enthusiasm. 
The original evolutionary foundations of his thinking were more and 
more given up in favor of a purely rationalistic way of looking at 
things. Benthamism at last won the victory with him over Darwin- 
ism. But, happily, there are not wanting in the ethical science of 
our time the needful counter-balancing elements. I must content 
myself with a suggestion of this sort ; to elaborate it would be going 
beyond the narrow limits of this sketch. 

Fr. JopL. 

UNIVERSITY OF PRAGUE. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF, being Notes Introductory to the 
Study of Theology. By the Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour. 
London: Longman, Green & Co., 1895. Pp. viii., 356. 

In considering this remarkable work, let us try to conceive the 
situation correctly, otherwise we shall lay blame on the wrong 
shoulders. The author is against Naturalism; that is to say, he 
demands a larger interpretation of experience than natural science 
by itself, in an aggressive and exclusive mood, would be able to 
furnish. So far I presume we are all with Mr. Balfour and against 
‘* Naturalism.’’ But when we look again, another feature emerges. 
This Naturalism, whose is it? The author says it is his opponents’ 
attitude ; an author always says this of his ugliest bogey; that is 
a matter of course. But always, to some extent, he is himself its 
immediate creator; and it is not unfrequently to be observed that 
the creation expresses a large proportion of his true mind. That 
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this is so here I think there can be no doubt whatever. The con- 
viction which animates the treatment of Naturalism is more than 
the conclusion from an opponent’s premises, and the whole strain 
of the argument confirms the impression of the energetic opening 
chapters, which deal with Ethic, A®sthetic, and Reason, on the 
basis of Naturalism. Thus, then, it is Mr. Balfour’s Naturalism 
that we are dealing with ; and here we are at once arrayed against 
him. We are against him not because he wants to go beyond 
Naturalism, not even because he wants to go beyond Natural 
Science, but because his procedure within their borders shows us 
at once that he cannot get beyond them by fair means. His 
imagination has been taken captive by the categories of quantity, 
succession, and externality, and he has lost all power of appreci- 
ating experience on its own merits, He has lost it, that is to say, 
for controversial purposes; for I cannot imagine that one of the 
most cultivated men in Europe really feels that any conceivable 
philosophy allows us to draw no important distinction between the 
beauties of a sauce and the beauties of a symphony (p. 78). I 
suppose that if we experience a distinction, we shall draw it; but 
if we do not experience it, what possible use or truth can there be 
in drawing it? Philosophy has to explain experience, not to create 
it. It will be observed that his imputation against Naturalism, 
which is only ‘‘ consistent Rationalism’’ (p. 172), rests wholly on 
something which it is supposed to affirm about the spatial size or 
temporal origin or external independent existence of elements in 
our world. What morality sprang from, is the fact ; what it is, is 
a delusion (p. 80). And while none of these considerations have 
really any power to interfere with our complete and systematic ex- 
perience,—of morality, say, or of beauty, or of rational necessity, 
—it is plain that the real root of bitterness in Mr. Balfour’s mind 
is that he believes the reverse, following in this belief some possible 
narrowest sect of Naturalism, which I have never had the ill-fortune 
toencounter. Often as I may have protested against Mr. Huxley’s 
genial aggressiveness, I never remember to have known him say 
that beauty was not beauty, nor morality morality, because some- 
thing else was before them in time or outside their manifestation 
in space. In Mr. Balfour’s argument, the terms ‘‘ insignificant’’ 
and ‘‘unimportant’’ recur so constantly, applied with something 
like ill-temper to all that is most precious in human life, as almost 
to constitute a defect of style. 

In saying, then, that Mr. Balfour’s procedure within the limits 
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of Naturalism shows him incapable of getting beyond it by fair 
means, I allude to his absolute refusal to take anything simply for 
what it is; I mean, for what it is experienced as being. And this 
lames the very spring of logical progress. It is impossible to proceed 
even a step towards the unification of experience by reason unless 
all that is experienced is critically and completely examined, and 
its lesson carried forward to our attempted unification. 

I should like to press the point that by reasoning like the author’s 
nothing can be gained, following an argument of Lotze about the 
existence of an external world. If morality, say, or beauty, or 
reason, has no valuable content as given in experience, what help 
can be afforded by any theism or ontology? If moral conduct 
does not differentiate itself from the procedure which helps a para- 
site to survive, how is the matter helped by referring it—both, 
surely, in an equal degree—to the goodness and wisdom of God? 
How can the value of beauty be affected by calling it eternal and 
objective, unless the predicates point to some characteristics which 
are present in the enjoyment of the beautiful? On all this the 
criticism was spoken long ago. ‘‘If they hear not Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they be persuaded though one rose from the 
dead.”’ 

I can well understand that, having felt the impulse of knowledge 
and the solidity of the moral will and the value of beauty, we 
should be urged to go on from this healthy naturalism and link 
them together in a whole of reality, which, though not discontinu- 
ous with phenomena, will be more than phenomenal, by the same 
rational process by which each of them was constructed. But I 
cannot understand how, if we feel that each of them in itself is 
insignificant or wholly unreal, we should expect to remedy this in- 
herent defect by decorations and appendages which after all must 
leave our apprehension of actual content much what it was before. 
In spite of Mr. Balfour’s protest, his theory—for it is called a theory, 
though it is not to be supported by reason—is merely one of those 
attempts to burn the ships and force a desperate venture which 
more than anything else have been in this century the popular 
propaganda of infidelity. Those who attempt to discredit reason 
convict themselves more and more clearly of not knowing what 
reason means. Rational necessity must somehow be supplemented 
(p. 242). Theism is a principle which science requires for its own 
completion (p. 302) ; morality requires a moral God (p. 324), and 
zsthetic demands a divine beauty (p. 326). In all this, of course, 
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we are following either rational necessity or mere caprice; and 
when we find that a future life is to be an ethical need (p. 341), we 
see that caprice, as usual, is self-contradictory. 
B. BosaNQueET. 
LONDON. 


A Srupy oF ETHICAL PRINCIPLES. By James Seth, M.A., Professor 
of Philosophy in Brown University, U.S.A. William Black- 
wood and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 1894. Pp. 460. 


It seems to me that the title of Professor Seth’s book is to some 
extent unfortunate. In many respects the treatment is less appro- 
priate to the investigation of fundamental ethical truth than to a 
popular introduction to ethical study or an earnest exhortation to 
practical virtue. The function of such an introduction might very 
well be performed by this book, in spite of certain faults which I 
find in it; for a beginning must be made somehow, and perhaps 
for a beginning the principal point is to arouse interest. This 
Professor Seth’s book does: it is decidedly readable; and that 
which, looked at from the point of view of system and of a 
coherent study of principles, is a defect—namely, a perhaps exces- 
sive sympathy with any ethical view which he happens at the time 
to be setting forth—certainly tends to awaken interest, and is cal- 
culated to rouse the reader’s attention in regard to certain incon- 
sistencies of statement and incoherencies of theory which Mr. 
Seth leaves us to overcome as best we may. Not that it is not of 
real and great importance that a text-book or introduction to any 
science should be as thorough and consistent as it is possible to 
make it, and no doubt a text-book might have these qualities and 
yet be full of stimulus and interest for the beginner; but, if one 
has to choose between accuracy and stimulus in an introductory 
ethics book, I should be inclined to pronounce in favor of stimulus. 
Mr. Seth’s work is not one which is likely to leave a reader in 
the lethargy of a ‘‘ dogmatic slumber,’”’ for his final theories, his 
‘reconciliations’ of opposing doctrines, and his solutions of 
difficult problems are not calculated to satisfy either the thinking 
reader or one who cares for nothing but definite, clear-cut conclu- 
sions,—one who wishes not so much to know the thought of Plato 
or Aristotle or Butler or Kant, as to be told definitely and briefly 
‘* what really is the real truth.”’ 

Professor Seth’s book is divided into an Introduction (contain- 
ing chapters on the Ethical Problem, the Method of Ethics, and 
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the Psychological Basis) and three Parts, which treat respec- 
tively of the Moral Ideal, the Moral Life, and the Metaphysical 
Implications of Morality (¢.¢., the three problems of the Meta- 
physic of Ethics,—Freedom, God, and Immortality). 

In Chapter I. of the Introduction he explains that the business 
of ethics is to define the Good, or the Moral Ideal, by scrutiny of 
the various interpretations of it ; and having compared the Ancient 
Ideal (which he describes as political) with the Modern (which he 
regards as individualistic), he comes to the conclusion that each 
is inadequate, but that both are reconciled in ‘‘ Personality’’— 
whence results the definition of ethics as ‘‘ the investigation of the 
unifying principle of human life.’’ 

The value of this conclusion remains somewhat uncertain until 
we know a little more nearly what is meant by fersonality ; to this 
topic Mr. Seth returns in Chapter III. of Part I. (‘‘ Eudemonism, 
or the Ethics of Personality’’). 

In the chapter on the Method of Ethics, it is explained that 
this method is properly not ‘‘ scientific’ but ‘‘ philosophical ;’’ but 
the antithesis intended is not quite clear. We are told (p. 21) that 
ethics is not ‘‘scientific’’ merely, because not merely an observa- 
tion and generalization of the ‘‘ phenomena’’ of existing or past 
conduct and character; and it is said (p. 29) that the ethical 
problem is not ‘‘ What are the facts or phenomena of morality ? 
but, How are we to interpret the facts ?”’ 

But, as Mr. Seth seems to admit (p. 30), this is so in all science. 
‘Tt is never mere facts which we seek: it is always the meaning 
of the facts.’’ And several different accounts of the ethical prob- 
lem or ethical question are given in this chapter on Method. £.g., 
on p. 22, it is said to be ‘‘ whether there is any unique element in 
the nature and life of man ;’’ on p. 24, we are told, ‘‘In particular, 
ethics must investigate the objective validity of the grand moral 
distinction between the ideal and the actual, the Ought-to-be and 
the Is.’’ On p. 26, however, we read that the business of ethics 
‘¢is the discovery of the moral ideal or criterion, etc.’’ (¢f also 
§ 4 of ch. I.) ; and, p. 35, it is asserted that ethics, ‘‘ the philosophy 
of conduct and character, must be based upon psychology, or the 
science of the moral life.’? (This is quite a novel definition of 
psychology, and it is not the one really adopted as a working defi- 
nition by Mr. Seth himself. ) 

Throughout, indeed, the author’s view of the relation between 
psychology and ethics, and generally between what is and what 
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ought to be, is difficult to arrive at. The really important and 
fruitful questions of method in ethics seem to be of a different 
complexion from those here discussed; the distinction between 
Ought-to-be and Is seems to be a presupposition of ethical science 
(or philosophy) ; and as regards the relation between ethics and 
psychology, a preliminary discussion (as full as required) of all 
psychological topics of ethical importance would have been a 
great improvement on the course actually adopted, of taking up 
psychological discussions at every stage of the work. 

Professor Seth goes to ‘‘ Human Nature” for ethical guidance, 
and the natural result—by which I mean the ordinary and to-be- 
expected result—is some want of clearness and definiteness. £.g., 
he never seems to get clear the difference between Psychological 
Hedonism and Ethical Hedonism, and, on p. 65, groups together 
‘‘ Aristotle, Butler, Sidgwick, and Green’’ as moralists who hold 
that pleasure is ‘‘ the concomitant and result, but not the end or 
object, of pursuit’ (cf also pp. 111, 115, 119, etc.). 

In Part I., again, his distinction between different lines of ethical 
thought is rather psychological than ethical. In this part (which 
is concerned with the Moral Ideal) he considers, first, ‘‘ Hedonism, 
or the Ethics of Sensibility ;’’ second, ‘‘ Rigorism, or the Ethics of 
Reason ;’’ and third, ‘‘ Eudemonism, or the Ethics of Personality.’’ 
In psychology such abstraction and isolation of faculty may have 
its place and use ; but in ethics it seems to be neither historically 
justified nor logically illuminative. It hardly needs pointing out 
that for the elaboration or reception of any scheme of ethics what- 
ever some exercise of reason is required, and it is surely no more 
than the truth to say that in all the ‘‘ modern’’ systems of so-called 
Rigorism pleasure has been considered and assigned a place. It 
cannot for a moment be maintained that, ¢.g., Clarke or Kant or 
Butler (whom Mr. Seth mentions as modern Rigorists) ignore or 
despise pleasure (or happiness). 

The great struggle in systematic ethics has more and more defined 
itself as a struggle between the happiness of self and the happiness 
of others, between altruism and egoism, between ‘virtue’ (in 
the ordinary acceptation) and self-love; a theoretical struggle to 
which there corresponds that which is (mostly) the real struggle 
and difficulty of practical life,—a struggle between the individual 
and the universal points of view, a struggle founded perhaps (at 
least for reasoning men) on a doubt as to whether ‘‘ honesty’’ 
towards others is really ‘‘the best policy’’ for ourselves. To any 
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one who thinks it unreasonable to accept the optimistic conclusion 
here, while he receives without doubt or hesitation the ‘‘ truths’? 
of ‘‘science,’’ I should like to recommend a perusal of Mr. Arthur 
Balfour’s ‘‘ Defence of Philosophic Doubt,’’ which seems to me 
finally convincing as to the dependence of science on philosophy, 
of physics on metaphysics. 

That our generation has not failed to produce work in systematic 
ethics which is truly reconciliatory or eclectic, which explains and 
transcends previous conflict, is, I think, not among the least of its 
merits from a philosophical point of view; but I must affirm that 
Mr. Seth’s book does not seem to come under that head. In his 
reconciliatory chapter on Eudzmonism, the sum of the ethical 
guidance which we receive is contained in the precept ‘‘ Be a 
person’’ (as contrasted with the previous ‘‘ one-sided’’ precepts of 
Hedonism and Rigorism). As, however, personality is taken to 
mean no more nor less than self-consciousness, it would seem that 
we are already what we are reguired to be: for good or ill we are 
and remain self-conscious creatures. But the attempt in this 
chapter is really to reconcile the conflicting claims mot of bare 
Hedonism with bare Rigorism, but of self with others; and the 
author tries to show that to de a person one needs both to realize 
self and to realize self in self-sacrifice. But what the criterion of 
self-realization is, and at what point of self-sacrifice the line is to 
be drawn, we do not seem to be told; and it is here that the real 
difficulty lurks, for all would admit that self-realization in some 
sense and self-sacrifice to some extent are to be commended. 

As regards the name Zudemonism, Professor Seth observes that 
he uses it ‘‘in its original or Aristotelian sense.’’ He chooses to 
accept happiness as the English equivalent of eddatuovia; and gets 
over the difficulty that Aristotle’s was not a Hedonistic ethics by 
denying that happiness is constituted by pleasure. 

As regards Part II. and Part III. I will only remark (1) that 
there seems no very cogent reason for separating the former 
from a consideration of the moral ideal, and (2) that the difficulty 
which besets the problem of freedom is not removed by the consid- 
erations that ‘‘ If man is an ‘imperium’ he is only an ‘ imperium 7% 
imperto.’ If God has, in a sense, ‘ vacated’ the sphere of human 
activity, he still rules man’s destiny and can turn his evil into good. 
The classical conception of Fate and the Christian thought of a 
divine Providence have high metaphysical warrant. All human 
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‘should teach us, 
There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 


Rough-hew them how we will.’ 











Yet man carnot regard himself as a mere instrument in the divine 
hands, a passive vehicle of the energy of God... He must 
regard himself as a fellow-worker even with God. This is his high 
human birthright, which he may not sell’’ (p. 388). 

I think there are traces of hasty thought in Mr. Seth’s book, and 
that hence, considering his enthusiasm, sincerity, and genuine 
interest in his subject, it is not unreasonable to hope that he will 
one day give us something far more valuable ethically, while not 
less readable and attractive, than his present work. 

The Table of Contents (which consists of the headings of 
chapters and marginal notes collected together) is useful as far as 


it goes, but it is not adequate. The absence of any index is a 














serious drawback in studying the book. 


E. E, C. JONEs. 
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DARWINISM AND Race Procress. By John Berry Haycraft, M.D., 
D.Sc., Professor of Physiology, University College, Cardiff. 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co., London, 1895. 8vo. Pp. xii., 180. 






As a biologist’s contribution to the lasting problem of human 
progress, Professor Haycraft’s book deserves a warm welcome. For 
though the application of biological results to the guidance of con- 
duct is part of the biologist’s duty to society, the experts have 
hitherto, with some notable exceptions, held aloof from the task. 
They are inhibited by a sense of the insecurity of their own gen- 
eralizations ; they are preoccupied with the delights of their craft, 
and they are disgusted with the fatuous attempts of the incompe- 
tent; hence their reserve. But Dr. Haycraft has overcome these 












obstacles, and we listen to him gratefully. 

Professor Haycraft begins by correcting the popular impression 
that racial degeneration is inevitable,—an error due to confusing 
the disruption of a particular political organization with a deteri- 
oration in the vital qualities of the race. For though the organi- 
zation is surely in part determined by the vital qualities, we must 
agree that a state may cease to exist as such, without there being 
any failure in the type. The Jews, though not without their share 
of degeneracy, are cited in evidence. 
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We may therefore consider hopefully how we may ensure our 
own racial progress. At first sight, we might even be inclined to 
be optimistic, so much has been done within half a century in the 
way of bettering the individual life. The jirst cloud is our doubt 
as to the inheritance of acquired characters. Is there any entail 
of the gains which we owe to improved function and environment, 
or must our children begin as we did? After a lucid discussion of 
this familiar problem, the author comes to the conclusion that while 
selection is an evident and a powerful factor in the production (we 
should rather say direction) of racial change, there is but slight, 
and in many cases questionable evidence that acquired characters 
are ever transmitted. 

Though we cannot argue the matter here, we must express our 
unwillingness to abandon belief in the transmissibility of acquired 
characters so thoroughly as Dr. Haycraft does; but, if Weismann 
be right, it must be remembered in connection with progress, (1) 
that if our acquired gains are not transmitted, neither are our 
acquired losses, which may be something to be thankful for; (2) 
that Galton’s fact of filial regression has the same two sides; (3) 
that man has, more than any animals, a social tradition, which by 
a series of conventions and institutions may secure the continuance 
of acquired characters almost as effectively as if they were materi- 
ally transmitted. As to selection, we may be allowed to doubt 
whether Dr. Haycraft has sufficiently appreciated the primary or 
originative factors of evolution,—those, little known, conditions 
which /roduce variations, as distinguished from the secondary 
factors, such as selection and isolation, which arect evolution by 
determining elimination or persistence. 

The second cloud is that in our very progress we are removing the 
agents who have selected us,—namely, the microbes! For, through- 
out the ages, these minions of death have been persistently weeding 
out the weak. Thus leprosy, though some strong men have fallen 
before it, is notably an exterminator of the unhealthy ; and germs of 
phthisis and scrofula are our “‘ racial friends.’’ The healthier types 
may escape infectious disease altogether, or, if attacked they are 
most likely to recover. In the latter case, the race is none the 
worse, for Dr. Haycraft assures us that the results of bacterial dis- 
eases are not usually transmissible, the case of syphilis excepted. 
Now the obvious tendency of preventive medicine is to extermi- 
nate the microbes, and because of this the optimist is most san- 
guine, forgetting that if one selective agency goes there should be 
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another to take its place, forgetting that a decrease in the death- 
rate does not necessarily mean an increase of healthfulness, for- 
getting that as we stamp out infectious diseases we tend to per- 
petuate poor types. According to the author, the Registrar-Gene- 
ral’s returns show that the race deterioration has already begun. 
But we venture to think that Dr. Haycraft has somewhat over- 
stated his case. (1) Venomous snakes eliminate careless natives, 
but we must not give them too much credit for evolving the wisdom 
of the East. Snakes and microbes are only eliminative, not origi- 
native. (2) Admitting the selective value of certain Bacteria, we 
would set against this, more emphatically than the author does, the 
indiscriminating elimination which others effect. (3) Admitting 
that the vigorous who survive an infectious disease are often none 
the worse, we know that this is not so always. (4) While dubious 
as to the transmissibility of results, we submit that ceteris paribus 
it is better for the race that the bearer of a child should be exempt, 
even more than she is, from even a successful struggle with microbes. 
(5) While allowing to some extent the beneficence of Bacteria in 
sustaining the racial standard, must we not grant that a more or 
less accidental weakness, which a few years might remove, will 
render a growing youth—possibly of most progressive diathesis— 
liable to succumb to phthisis? (6) Is it not remarked that the 
physically weak often get through infectious diseases more easily 
and more unscathed than those of strong constitution? (7) Is not 
the selective agency of the microbes almost wholly irrespective of 
what many would call the finer qualities of the race, and are not 
many of those who fade away from among us the unstable pioneers 
of new and promiseful variations? for there is some truth in the 
optimism of pathology. (8) Lastly, in appreciating the Registrar- 
General’s returns, has the author taken due account of the increased 
accuracy in these returns and in medical diagnosis? But all this is 
better known to Dr. Haycraft than to us, we only venture to sug- 
gest that he might have indicated the other side more fully. 
Professor Haycraft goes on to consider some of the pathological 
variations which frequently occur among us. Thus there is the 
‘‘ neurotic temperament,’’ certainly hereditary ; it must be elimi- 
nated by educating public feeling, which is already strongly against 
the marriage of those who have a tendency to insanity ; and if we 
should speak of the culture of genius, the author would answer: 
Better lose an occasional possibility of genius than have a maudlin 
race. 
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As to that instability which ends in alcoholism, the author’s con- 
viction is that the education of public habit and conscience are 
more likely than prohibition to work permanent good: Thus 
alcohol eliminated the worst convicts in Australia, who, had excess 
been impossible, would have left a fatal inheritance; and there is a 
seamy side to prohibition in Maine. We do not see, however, 
what is proved by stating, without a ratio to the population and 
due allowance for increased carefulness, that the statistics of the 
Insane Hospital in Maine show a great and progressive increase of 
patients, from seventy-five in 1850-41 to six hundred and eighty-five 
in 1891-92. And while we would agree that the habit of over- 
drinking has a certain eliminative value, and even doubt that the 
tendency to alcoholism is as such transmitted, though we think the 
evidence is stronger than Dr. Haycraft suggests, we cannot forget 
how many drunkards reproduce before they are eliminated, and 
leave at any rate, as the author allows, debilitated offspring. 

Crime is often an acquired habit, but often it is an expression of 
some organic defect: the innate criminal must be segregated. We 
can only hope that by the time public opinion has been educated 
to demand the segregation of the innate criminal, the science of 
criminology may be sufficiently developed to discriminate him. It 
would be better still if the race were sufficiently evolved not to pro- 
duce him. 

The poor who are vicious should not be helped; the poor who 
are physically incapable should be segregated and treated as 
patients ; the poor through hardship of special circumstances beyond 
their control should have a brother’s hand instinctively outstretched 
to their aid. The present system fails to discriminate between 
these different kinds of poverty, and in relieving the idle and 
vicious poor often succeeds only in multiplying them. The vagrant, 
also, is an anachronism, and must be eliminated ; we can but hope 
that the ‘‘scholar-gipsy’’ will escape. Perhaps he may become a 
professor. 

While agreeing with Dr. Haycraft’s criticism of our present 
poor-law system, we must in justice note, what the experience of 
the past hard winter has emphasized, that in many cases a most 
painstaking effort is made to distinguish the vicious from the de- 
serving. But the starving children, in which category are they, 
vicious, incapable, or unfortunate? and how is one to discriminate 
them from their parents? Is the social surgeon sufficient for these 
things? 


, 
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Professor Haycraft thinks that there has been an abeyance of brain 
development since neolithic times, but we think his own book con- 
tradicts this. Moreover, he says that ‘‘the human animal,’’ surely 
under domestication, ‘‘ varies as much or more than the dog or 
pigeon ;”” and we submit that evidence as to abeyance of brain- 
development drawn from skulls is somewhat rough. But the author 
maintains that we have only been accumulating intellectual property, 
amassing material wealth (and of course multiplying our social 
relations), without adding to the complexity of our cerebral mech- 
anism. Frankly, we do not believe it. 

Moreover, the author tells us that while in the animal world 
‘competition is to the death, without compromise,’’ man is bound 
socially, and his altruism interferes with the sublime course of 
natural selection. But we should like some evidence for this libel 
on the animal world, and Dr. Haycraft will remember that Darwin 
was not strong in his facts as to the internecine struggle for exist- 
ence among members of the same species. The fact is that the 
socially-bound animals succeed best. Professor Haycraft shares 
Professor Huxley’s misunderstanding of the facts of nature. 

Property, he goes on to tell us, acts as a handicap, and prevents 
a true selection of the fit, though modern democratic movements 
are tending to equalize the struggle. But the conditions still favor 
the survival of the individualistic. Here, the author appears to 
ignore the rapidity with which, in many departments, those who 
are able to co-operate well are rising to the crest of the wave. 
Among men, as among animals, there is competition in co-opera- 
tion, and co-operation in competition, as Mr. Bosanquet puts it. 

The ¢hird cloud is the relative sterility of the capables. But 
again we are more hopeful than our author. It is true that the 
more ambitious and careful are less prolific, but in so far as they 
express a selfishly celibate, family-ignoring, ‘‘ non-mammalian’’ 
type, we are not sorry. In so far as they are thoughtfully self- 
restrained, and express highly individuated types, there is matter 
for regret. We must admit that there is some force in the author’s 
argument that prudence and artificial restrictions tend at present 
to be disastrous, for they favor the swamping of the capables by 
the incapables. On the other hand, the statistical evidence is not 
very conclusive ; the greater infant mortality among the more pro- 
lific is granted; the advantages of a small family—e.g., greater 
maternal vigor, and more efficient education of the children—are 
obvious. After all, the prolific are always the less individuated, 
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and the power will remain for long in the hands of the few strong 
men who hold the city. 

Professor Haycraft is not what he calls ‘‘a social philosopher,’’ 
discussing what might in ideal circumstances be done; he is rather 
‘¢a social reformer,’’ considering what is immediately practicable. 
And amid the histolysis of this period of social decadence, we see 
clearly that one line of hopeful effort is to educate,—to teach the 
main facts of evolution and heredity, to raise the ideals of mar- 
riage and parentage, of individual healthfulness and racial fitness, 
and thus gradually to replace the selective agency of the microbe 
by a more rational and discriminating social control. The highest 
praise that we can give Professor Haycraft’s book is that it makes 
for this end. 


J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 
EDINBURGH. 


ASPECTs OF PEssIMIsM. By R. M. Wenley, M.A., D.Sc., Lecturer 
on Philosophy in Queen Margaret College, Glasgow; formerly 
Examiner in Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. Edin- 
burgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons, 1894. Pp. 


337- 

There are six essays in this book, four mainly of historical and 
literary interest, and two dealing with problems of speculative 
philosophy. The former discuss Jewish Pessimism, Medizval 
Mysticism, Hamlet, the pessimistic element in Goethe ; the latter 
deal with the tendencies and results of the philosophizing of 
Berkeley, Kant, Schopenhauer, and Hartmann. 

When it is noted that about half of the contents of the volume 
has already appeared in the pages of divers periodicals, and that 
the two longest essays are declared to contain only ‘ prepara- 
tory inquiries,’ it is not easy to find a justification for the col- 
lective publication. The more popular essays do not shed as much 
novel light on their themes as their author seems to imagine, while 
the ‘‘strictly technical’’ disquisitions will only in part open up 
hitherto unregarded points of view to the student of modern 
speculation. It would scarcely be in the power of an adermensch- 
licher Gigadibs, indeed, to ‘‘see points in Hamlet’s soul un- 
seized by the Germans yet ;’’ while the circumstance that ‘‘the 
pessimistic element’’ in Goethe has almost eluded the microscopic 
vision of that omniscient people may suggest a doubt in respect of 
the importance of the observation itself. 
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The opening paper on Jewish pessimism is mainly a consideration, 
with present-day reference, of the attempted solution or evasion of 
life’s enigma contained in those least Hebraic books of Jewish 
literature, Job and LZcclesiastes. The concluding pages form an 
excellent sermon, and the article throughout is marked by fine 
moral discrimination and spiritual insight. The like may be said 
of the essay on medizval mysticism. The depth and beauty of 
this expression of the religious consciousness are fully acknowl- 
edged ; but its perils, either on the speculative (Eckhart) or on 
the practical (4 Kempis) side, are forcibly depicted, and the more 
sober creed of historical Christianity fervidly commended. 

The two specially philosophical papers occupy one-half the 
book. Berkeley is taken as a starting-point, the nominalism of 
‘«The Principles of Knowledge’ and the realism of ‘ Siris’’ being 
elucidated, as containing problems for the resolution of subsequent 
German speculation. Kant is expounded in relation to the meta- 
physics of Schopenhauer ; and then the coryphzi of modern sys- 
tematic pessimism are treated at greater length. In this latest 
section of the book the account of Von Hartmann will, perhaps, 
possess most novelty for the English reader, for the works of that 
voluminous writer have apparently attracted but little notice in 
Great Britain. Schopenhauer, on the other hand, is already a 
familiar figure ; and his central thoughts, as his numerous incon- 
sistencies, have been abundantly expounded and criticised. 

The summary of Hartmann’s philosophy is in the main accurate 
and just, but of the interspersed commentary as much cannot be 
said. Dr. Wenley cannot be called a fair-minded crif#ic: he is too 
convinced of his own philosophical righteousness for that ; though 
he might not unbecomingly have left it to greater saints and savants 
to assume the tone of offended piety and intellectual disdain. His 
subject’s errors culminate in an ‘‘ inability to understand what an 
ethical question is,’’ and in ‘‘a callous and unrelieved atheism,’’ 
or religion whose ‘‘ God is the devil !’’ 

It is not my purpose to vindicate Von Hartmann in particular, 
or to examine the indictment of pessimism in general. In respect 
of the former all I will say is that the sufficiency of the details of 
a thinker’s philosophizing must be judged by the end he sets before 
him, As concrete constructive thinker it lay in Hartmann’s plan 
to subordinate introspective psychology to historical survey, and, 
despite the alleged prevailing ‘‘intellectualism,’’ Dr. Wenley him- 
self, in an all-important point, summarizes his author candidly 
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thus: ‘‘ Faith is the purely human function in religion. In it idea, 
feeling, and will find union, and the various ‘lop-sided’ religious 
manifestations—like intellectualism, mystic exaltation, and moral- 
ism—are thus avoided. Religion consists neither in morality 
touched with emotion, nor in simple admiration, nor yet in mere 
aspiration. It is a phenomenon of man’s consciousness, and there- 
fore implies certain psychological powers. In especial, the element 
of feeling, which some philosophers have implicitly eliminated, 
ought to have its rightful prominence.’’ But need our shocked 
theologian be reminded that the gods of one religion not infre- 
quently become the no-gods or devils of another? 

I fear I am too immature a student of metaphysics to understand 
many of the essayist’s dogmatic assertions and reasonings in regard 
to Ethics and Pessimism. The following is the definition offered 
of the latter: ‘‘ Viewed rather as a reasonable conclusion from 
ascertained facts than as a vague opinion, the word signifies that 
philosophical scheme which explains the universe by ‘ proving’ its 
badness ; or, more strictly still, the systematized view of human 
nature which ends in the elimination of moral value,—goods there 
may be, good on the whole there emphatically is not.’’ The 
second part of this passage, at least, requires much elucidation. 
Again: ‘‘To assume that moral life is imbued with a principle 
of advance, and at the same time to deny the absolute value of 
that life and of its end, is a contradiction in terms.’’ ‘To com- 
mon understanding the contradiction would seem the other way 
about,—that the value could not be ‘‘ absolute’’ if there is ‘‘ ad- 
vance ;’’ not to add the ‘‘wooden-iron’’ suggestiveness of the 
term ‘‘ absolute value’’ itself. 

Our dogmatic essayist confidently asserts: ‘‘ Morality is essen- 
tially optimistic,’ * and ‘‘ any moral theory which recognizes the 
principle of development must be optimistic.’’ These assertions 
cannot be dealt with until the precise significance attached to the 
word ‘optimistic’? be assigned. Dr. Wenley is not sufficiently 
explicit. Hedonism is an abomination to him ; but what ‘‘ good 
on the whole’’ or ultimate good may be when feeling is extruded 





* Compare with this Rudolf Lehmann’s statement: “ Every moralizing drift 
of thought tends naturally to Pessimism, because it will find its claims satisfied 
in the world and life; and the more exclusively morality commands the whole 
field of view, the more decided and explicit does this tendency become.” 
(Schopenhauer, “ Ein Beitrag zur Psychologie der Metaphysik,” p. 97.) 
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from its content he forbears to inform us. I can find, however, 
nothing in his description of a noble and progressive nature that 
is not compatible alike with an optimistic and a pessimistic theory. 
To any one who is conscious of a constraining impulse to realize 
the best of which he is capable, and perceives that that is alone 
possible in a world of like-minded strivers, there is at once spring 
of strenuous action and well-defined obligation. The ‘ethical 
man,’’ just because he is man, with a man’s interests, affections, 
and aspirations, may be moulded with either heaven or Nirvana as 
super-terrestrial goal. When Dr. Wenley has come to see that, he 
may write a more broadly philosophical, and not less edifying 


book. 
W. C. CouPLanp. 
LONDON. 


NaTuRAL Ricuts. By David G. Ritchie, M.A. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., 1895. Pp. xvi., 304. 


There is so much that is interesting in this book, that we cannot 
help wishing that it had been more completely worked out, es- 
pecially in those parts in which Mr. Ritchie applies his criticisms 
to the solution of current social problems. The earlier chapters of 
the book are occupied mainly with an able sketch of the origin 
of Natural Rights in the appeal to Nature against a mere/y external 
authority. This involves reference, not only to the American and 
French Declarations of Rights, but also to the Sophists, to Aris- 
totle, to the Cynics and Stoics, to Cicero and the Roman Law, to 
Thomas Aquinas and his successors, down to Rousseau, who, with 
his own particular doctrine and its consequences, occupies a chap- 
ter to himself. As the whole of this historical survey occupies 
only seventy pages of large print, and is moreover freely inter- 
spersed with anecdotes and digressions into the nineteenth century, 
the student finds himself at the end of it in a somewhat breathless 
condition, which is perhaps an inevitable consequence of being 
taken so rapidly through so many centuries. But it is always open 
to the student, when he has once been shown the way, to retrace 
his footsteps and extend his knowledge ; and it is no little service 
to have shown so clearly how the doctrine of Natural Rights is but 
one among many social theories. 

In criticising the practical application of this doctrine, Mr. 
Ritchie again covers a large ground. In chapter v. he considers 
the question, ‘‘ What determines rights ?’’ and concludes, as against 
VoL. V.—No. 4 35 
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authority, nature, and egoistic utilitarianism, that rights depend 
upon the social organization. He then proceeds, in Part II., to 
discuss ‘‘ Particular Natural Rights,’’ and shows that they all of 
them lead more or less to contradiction which can only be solved 
by reference to the social welfare. It is more especially in some 
of these chapters that we wish Mr. Ritchie could have carried his 
criticism further, and have dealt more completely with the prob- 
lems which he raises. In the chapter on the Rights of Property, 
for instance, he deals with a subject than which none is of more 
interest at the present moment, and in which it is of the utmost 
importance to weigh carefully the tonceptions and the social in- 
terests involved. We are told in the preface that this chapter is a 
reprint, which may account for its brevity of treatment; but in 
a book of which the aim is to criticise the doctrine of Natural 
Rights, we should have expected to find a more weighty discussion 
of the problem which is mainly disturbing society to-day. Per- 
haps Mr, Ritchie will at some future time help us further in this 
direction. Meanwhile, we do not think his own description of his 
discussions (p. 275) as ‘‘tedious and intricate,’’ a happy one; 
they are certainly not tedious, nor are they intricate in any marked 
degree. Indeed, we think that if Mr. Ritchie had followed the 
clue of his own criticism a little further he would have come to 
different conclusions, at any rate on one or two points. For in- 
stance, on p. 63, apropos of the question of cooking, which is so 
curiously a stumbling-block to many of our Socialist friends, a pic- 
turesque and pathetic description is given of the model British 
householder and his wife, who have so much to do that they have 
no time to ‘‘ possess their souls before they die.’’ The former has 
to be ‘‘ king, high priest, finance minister, foreign secretary, min- 
ister of war, besides earning his own income,’’ . . . while the 
latter is ‘queen, minister of the interior, diplomatist, master of 
ceremonies, minister of fine art, minister of education, besides 
being mother of some of her subjects, nurse of some of them, and 
foreman in a domestic factory.’’ But is not this wide and varied 
life (which, we confess, inspires us with admiration rather than 
pity) the very fulfilment of the theory that the individual life is 
most fully realized in the performance of social functions? and is 
not Mr. Ritchie, in deprecating it, the victim of an insidious little 
‘* natural right’’ which suggests that the individual must assert him- 
self against the duties involved in his position as a responsible 
member of society? He has a ‘‘natural right’’ to ‘‘ possess his 
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soul ;’’ and this is to be done, not by enlarging his life, but by 
contracting it! as if the individual were a sort of moral sea-anem- 
one which ‘ possesses its soul’’ when it has folded up all its feel- 
ers and tentacles round its dinner, and refuses communication with 
the world about it. 

Of course Mr. Ritchie would not accept this interpretation, but 
to us it seems the logical outcome of the attempt to find salvation 
in a merely external organization of kitchens and workshops. We 
find the same tendency to a superficial view of the relation between 
society and its members in his treatment of the family. ‘‘ No real 
or positive equality in social conditions can be secured so long as 
individuals are looked at in any respect as members of families, and 
not in every respect as members of the State alone.’’ This extraordi- 
narily dogmatic statement is based on the argument that if two work- 
men have equal wages, while one has no children and the other has 
six, there is no equality in their social conditions ; and Mr. Ritchie 
goes on to the still more startling assertions that the State can only 
secure the real well-being of its citizens by taking over the functions 
of which it deprives the family and performing them in a higher and 
better way, and that all modern States are moving in this direction. 
To critics of the Socialist position, again, there is something a 
little quaint in the claim for Socialists that to them is the credit of 
pointing out the errors of those who wish to strike at the symptoms 
of the disease without removing the causes. 

But Mr. Ritchie’s aim is ‘‘ to set people thinking ;’’ and though 
he has been unable in his concluding pages to refrain from pro- 
claiming his Socialist beliefs, he maintains for the most part the 
impartial attitude of the critic who is engaged in testing the real 
values of things. His book should serve its purpose, for it raises 
many questions upon which the thoughtful reader will be stimu- 


lated to meditation. 
H. Denpy. 


LONDON. 
WEALTH AND Morat Law. The Carew Lectures for 1894. Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary. By E. Benjamin Andrews, D.D., 
LL.D., President of Brown University. Hartford, Conn.: 

Hartford Seminary Press, 1894. Pp. 135. 

Though this little book hardly bears out the promise of its 
title and is nowise a systematic exposition, it discusses a variety of 
economic questions in an unusually large-minded and discrimina- 
ting way. It is made up of lectures given before a theological 
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seminary, and is a gratifying proof that the ethical and social 
aspect of religion is coming to be recognized afresh. The author 
says, ‘‘ Neither the secular nor the religious press canvasses the 
finer questions of Applied Ethics with much delicacy or depth. 
Even the pulpit has not in recent years duly discharged this part 
of its office.’”” He adds, ‘‘ Indeed, I fear that, since the Reforma- 
tion, at any rate, the pulpit has at no time done this.’’ There are, 
of course, many in the religious world and many in the business 
world who think that the pulpit should let social questions and 
politics alone; happily, Dr. Andrews does not belong to their 
number. 7 

He defends wealth as a prime necessity to any social state above 
savagery. The question of its distribution is important, but it is 
still more important that there be wealth in the first place. Even 
millionaires are desirable under present conditions. The author’s 
philosophical temper is shown by a remark like this: 


“« Grant that society is less well off than it would be if the more even distribu- 
tion had come; it is yet certain that society is infinitely better off than it would 
be during the delay of that better time were those great heaps of wealth away.” 


One man’s wealth does not necessarily mean another man’s 
poverty. At the same time Dr. Andrews hopes for the time when 
‘many of the immense and indispensable undertakings for which 
we now have to rely on massed capital will be assumed by the 
State.”’ 

In discussing ‘‘ Trusts,’’ Dr. Andrews remarks that the competi- 
tive system of industry is fast passing away,—though in agriculture, 
in some simple forms of manufacturing, and in retail trade, it may last 
indefinitely. The striking thing is that the competitive order itself 
gives rise to combinations. Most ‘‘trusts,’’ it is pointed out, are 
little affected by tariffs or legislation of any kind; they are a natu- 
ral product. The advantages connected with these capitalistic 
combinations are recognized, and the disadvantages. For in- 
stance, they tend to stop haphazard production. ‘‘ They forecast 
the demand and regulate supply accordingly, much as would occur 
under socialism.’’ At the same time, much as would also happen 
under socialism, the absence of competition tends to deprive them 
of a keen spur to the betterment in methods of production. More- 
over, to the extent they are perfected, cost no longer regulates prices, 
but rather men’s need ; if the articles a trust produces are neces- 
saries of life, it may ‘‘ bleed people to death.’’ Hence State action 
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of some sort becomes necessary,—not socialism, ‘‘ which is not 
to be thought of except as a fate,’’ but regulation. There must 
also be moral betterment, leading men to invent improved pro- 
cesses and machinery for love instead of for money. 

Certain economic evils, however, are directly traceable to legis- 
lation, according to our author ; for example, ‘‘ bad taxation, bad 
land laws, and the vices of our monetary system.’’ Dr. Andrews 
would put the main tax upon land. He believes that Mr. George 
has unveiled a flagrant wrong. He does not think all the 
wonders of social improvement which Mr. George expects would 
come from the rent tax; but it none the less strikes him as fair 
and just and ‘‘ extraordinarily desirable.’’ But he would not have 
this the only tax, and thinks there would be danger to liberty if a 
government had resources of this sort at its command which would 
not have to be ‘‘ voted to it item by item after debate and reflec- 
tion.’” As to the monetary question, the author’s position as an 
international bimetallist is well known. 

Chapter iv. contains a discussion of gambling and speculation 
which any one contemplating to deliver himself on that puzzlesome 
subject would do well to read. The criminal manipulation of cor- 
porations is also considered, and, in closing, the general question 
is raised as to how far the present system of industry works out 
justice between man and man. Dr. Andrews is not optimistic on 
this point, and sees no hope of great improvement for the laboring 
man under present economic conditions. Socialism is treated in 
an admirably candid and discriminating way in Chapter v. In- 
stead of deriding it, misrepresenting it, and dismissing it with a 
few generalities after the common fashion, he tries sympathetically 
to imagine what its practical working would be, and none the less 
discovers and points out what he believes to be grave defects in the 
scheme. The difficulties he raises are of a kind which every thought- 
ful socialist must weigh and consider. The sixth and concluding 
chapter shows the part which moral causes play in social wrongs 
and abuses, and demonstrates the insufficiency of mere mechanical 
changes. Altogether, the book is not one which will please con- 
servatives, and it is too well balanced to please radicals; but it is 
calculated to be of service to all those who wish to ‘‘look before 
and after’’ in fashioning a path for themselves in these troublous 


times. 
WituiaM M. SALTER. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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SociaLisM. By Robert Flint, Professor in the University of Edin- 
burgh. London: Isbister & Co., 1895. Pp. vi., 512. 


Professor Flint understands by Socialism ‘‘ any theory of social 
organization which sacrifices the legitimate liberties of individuals 
to the will and interests of the community.’’ (We may well ask 
for some definition of ‘‘the legitimate liberties of individuals’’ 
which are ‘‘ sacrificed’ ‘and of ‘‘ the will and interests of the com- 
munity,’’ which is somehow outside its members; but this is just 
what we are never given, and it is clear that it would take us be- 
yond the unanalyzed conceptions in which the argument of the 
book moves throughout.) It is also a theory, we are told, which 
rests upon a materialistic conception of life; that is, ‘‘an atheistic 
view of the universe’ and an “‘ individualistic equalitarian Hedon- 
istic’’ theory of ethics. When you have defined Socialism in terms 
which make it a direct antithesis of ‘‘ legitimate liberty,’’ of ethics, 
and of religion, it seems comparatively superfluous to devote some 
five hundred pages to a criticism of it from the point of view of 
liberty, ethics, and religion, At any rate, it deprives the discussion 
of much interest: and after he has admitted all that Professor 
Flint has to urge on behalf of a foregone conclusion, the Socialist 
will still be in a position to claim that he is aiming at a completer 
liberty, a higher ethics, and a deeper religion than is contained in 
the philosophy of his critic. And he will certainly have reason: for 
the professor has made no distinction between the idea of Socialism 
and the accidents or distortions of it; while the ethics and eco- 
nomics with which he confronts it belong to a somewhat eighteenth 
century type of individualism. To such a philosophy the social 
life appears an irreconcilable dualism, and it is difficult to say which 
falls most short in Professor Flint’s treatment,—economics or ethics. 
The author admits that ‘‘ Socialism’’ and ‘‘ Individualism’”’ are, in 
their popular conception, equally vicious abstractions; but he has 
certainly failed to suggest the conception which would adjust them 
in a higher unity: mainly, because he cannot himself get beyond 
the mechanical abstraction of ‘‘ society’’ versus ‘‘ the individual.’’ 
In the same way: competition is regarded as the antithesis of co- 
operation, social regulation as the antithesis of individual liberty ; 
clearly, neither term of the antithesis has any value, if it is not a 
different aspect of the other. In short, there is too much of the 
defect of ‘‘ abstract thinking’’ about this book to make its reason- 
ings really instructive. 
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But apart from the author’s apparatus criticus, is his statement of 
Socialism strictly relevant ? His criticism clearly stands or falls with 
his conception of Socialism: and the defect of his conception is 
that it is at once too wide and too narrow. It is taken to include 
Communism, Positivism, and Mr. Henry George (whose scheme 
of land nationalization—or, more properly, public confiscation of 
economic rent—Marx regarded as the ‘‘ last ditch of capitalism’’) ; 
but it is habitually treated under the form of State-Socialism, of a 
strictly Marxian type,—in fact, of German Social Democracy ; 
while many of the criticisms are only applicable to Fourier and S. 
Simon. A ‘‘mosaic’’ conception of this kind makes criticism 
easier, but if it is the function of criticism ‘‘ to see a thing in itself 
as it really is,’’ Professor Flint’s criticism has hardly attained its 
object. Has Socialism any underlying idea? What is the domi- 
nant or typical application of the idea at the present time? If the 
critic had put the question in this way, he would not have con- 
founded the ‘‘ separable accidents’’ of Socialism with its essence: 
and he would not have left out of consideration just that type of 
Socialism which is characteristic of modern English politics, and 
which finds its expression in a gradual and ‘tentative movement 
towards the collective control of industry for the common good. 
Socialism, as a working force, is not so much a dogma as a ten- 
dency ; but a tendency which may be, and has been, formulated in 
a way which comprehends all that is distinctive in the best ideas, 
moral and religious, of the time: so that, if it were divorced from 
these ideas, it would cease to have any significance at all. Neither 
Helvetius nor Stirner are necessarily its prophets. Carlyle, Ruskin, 
Morris, and Mazzini cannot be omitted from the history of So- 
cialism, in England at least. This note of Socialism is entirely 
absent from Professor Flint’s conception of it: he completely 
misses the criticism of competitive industry from the side of ethics,— 
of the demand for a freer, fuller, finer life,—and, therefore, the 
true inwardness of the movement, which really rests upon a con- 
sideration of the kind of life and character ‘‘ competition’’ (which 
is not a competition of positive social qualities) produces or sup- 
presses. 

If the author does scant justice to the moral idea of the move- 
ment,—that is, to Socialism as a principle of life,—his account of it 
as a practical policy is for the most part irrelevant. It rests partly 
on the idea of Socialism as ‘‘a theory of complete social organiza- 
tion,’’ mainly on the conception of a logically realized ‘‘ collec- 
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tivization’’ of land and capital. Socialism, it may be replied, is 
only a theory of certain parts of society, what one may call its 
‘necessary industry.’’ The Socialist demands the greatest pos- 
sible organization of the material basis of life that he may leave 
the greatest possible freedom to ‘‘the life of the spirit,’’ and 
maintains that the absence of freedom and “ variation’’ in the one 
direction follows from the absence of organization in the other. 
And further, collectivism is not conceived as a principle directly 
applicable to any industry at any moment and under any condi- 
tions, but as a principle which only admits of tentative and experi- 
mental application, and which may take any form short of State 
Socialism. From this point of view it is simply an extension, 
upon a rather more articulate method, of a principle already ad- 
mitted in factory legislation, municipal industry, state monopolies, 
and the co-operative movement generally. It is, of course, more 
than an extension: for the endeavor of Socialists is to make this 
machinery the conscious and visible embodiment of the higher idea 
of industry: to use the state and municipality as object lessons in 
the model employment of labor: as initiators, for instance, of a 
definite system of determining the conditions and remuneration of 
laborers by the moral sense of the community. What Socialists of 
this type are trying to capture is not so much land and capital as 
seats on the local council, the school board, and the vestry. It is 
this work-a-day or administrative Socialism—represented in a re- 
cent novel (‘‘ Transition’) as Gas and Water Socialism—that Pro- 
fessor Flint leaves out of account. It is true that Socialists of 
whatever type contemplate the co-operative organization of many 
industries which are now competitive; but they contend that the 
competitive system is itself working in the same direction. Com- 
petition is a process of selection: the ‘‘ fittest survives’’ in a com- 
pleted monopoly; the characteristic of industry in America, for 
instance, is not ‘‘ free competition,’’ but ‘‘monopoly,’’ and the 
question is not between free competition and collectivism, but 
between collectivism and monopoly: or, between monopolies 
controlled by the community and monopolies controlled by com- 
binations of capitalists,—it may be, of capitalists and laborers. 
Whatever may be the truth of this particular deduction, there can 
be little doubt as to the co-operative tendency of industrial evolu- 
tion. 

Professor Flint’s ‘‘economics,’’ whether of Individualism or of 
Socialism, are, in fact, hardly up to date. His criticisms of Marx’s 
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theory of value and of “the right to labor’’ are effective, but their 
interest is mainly historical. Socialism is independent of any 
particular theory of value (it has formally repudiated the “iron 
law of wages’’), and it is concerned with the rights of laborers 
rather than the right to labor: more especially, with the problem 
of the displacement of labor, which is the significant part of the 
‘¢unemployed problem.’’ For the rest, Professor Flint continually 
countenances the popular confusion between an ‘‘ economic law’’ 
and a ‘‘law of nature:’’ and he ‘‘ cannot see’’ that wages can be 
‘‘justly’’ determined by any other consideration than ‘the law of 
supply and demand”’ (which he compares to the Jaw of gravitation). 
He even goes so far as to ask ‘‘what more injustice is there in 
purchasing labor-power than in purchasing commodities at market 
value ?’’ Is ‘‘sweating’’ just, we may ask; and if not, why not? 
And where would the laboring class now be if trade unionism 
and factory legislation—and indeed public opinion—had not made 
the distinction between ‘‘ the exchange of services’ and the ‘‘ ex- 
change of commodities’’ that the professor ‘‘ fails to see’? Does 
he admit the conception of a ‘‘living’’ or a ‘‘ minimum’’ wage? If 
he does admit it, then he must admit that it is a non-competitive 
wage, not determined by the higgling of the market, but by the 
consideration of the possibility of living. Apart from justice, the 
policy of a minimum wage (above ‘‘the market rate of labor’’) 
adopted by public bodies has a much higher economic justifi- 
cation than ‘‘ the law’’ of supply and demand. It interferes with 
competition in one sense, it promotes it in another and a higher 
sense: it raises competition from the plane of mere cheapness to 
that of efficiency. If, however, the professor denies the justice 
and the expediency of a standard wage, what becomes of his con- 
tention that industrial wage-earners are exactly in the same position 
as professional wage-earners? Or would he contend that the ap- 
pointment of professors should be determined by the law of 
supply and demand? The truth is that it is only in what are 
relatively ‘‘arrested’’ or undeveloped industries that any such 
‘‘law’’ has play. Professor Flint, it may be added, hardly notices 
the Socialistic criticism of the failure of (ordinary) competition on 
its economic side,—its wastefulness, and its precariousness for all 
concerned. 

On the whole, it is not surprising that Professor Flint, with all 
his erudition and with all his desire to be open-minded, tends to 
miss the point of Socialism, whether in theory or practice. After 
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all he has said, the main issue raised by Socialism still remains: 
and to that issue the materialism or the ‘‘ Marxianism’’ of certain 
Socialists is clearly irrelevant. But perhaps Socialism more than 
any other ‘‘ faith”’ has need of being saved from its friends: and 
to that desirable consummation Professor Flint’s book may be con- 
sidered a powerful and timely contribution. 


SIDNEY BALL. 
ST. JoHN’s COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


PRACTICABLE SOCIALISM. Essays on Social Reform. By Samuel 
and Henrietta Barnett. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co.; New York, 15 East Six- 
teenth Street, 1894. 


In 1888, Mr. and Mrs. Barnett (Mr. Barnett was then rector of 
St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, East London) issued a volume of essays 
‘‘written at different intervals during fifteen years’ residence in 
East London.’’ The present volume is a reissue of these, together 
with several additional essays printed or spoken since then. There 
is also a most interesting introduction to the second edition by Mr. 
Barnett, containing a retrospect of twenty years’ work among the 
East London poor. 

All the essays deal with the problem of Social Reform. Some 
are for the most part descriptive of the lives of the poor among 
whom Mr. and Mrs. Barnett live, others ‘‘ suggest some means by 
which such poverty may be met . . . with some of the dangers to 
which charitable effort seems to be liable.’? Mr. and Mrs. Bar- 
nett write with the knowledge and sympathy of those who have 
spent their lives working for the people about whom they write. 
Their criticisms of the poor and of those who seek to help them are 
often painful reading ; but—faithful are the wounds of friends. 

Dark and bright intermingle in the twenty years’ retrospect. 
Of the latter we read, ‘‘ The standard of comfort . . . has risen. 
The people are better housed, better fed, better clad; they take 
more pleasure, and take it in more wholesome ways; there is less 
rowdyism in the streets, and there is now some interest in public 
affairs.’’ Of the former we are told, ‘‘there has been a decrease 
of old-fashioned honesty ; an increase of impertinence and of the 
habit of gambling.’’ Mr. Barnett reminds us that ‘‘the standard 
reached is not sufficiently high ; that wages of twenty-five or even 
forty shillings a week are not sufficient, and there are thousands who 
cannot count even on this wage.’’ He recommends “increased 
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organization of labor, further demolition of unhealthy houses, a 
great increase to the number of free libraries, open spaces, and 
baths, and a better administration of the Poor Law. The old 
formula that the State should provide ‘needs and not wants’ seems 
best, and the aim of reformers should be the nationalization of 
luxury. As may be learnt by the example of America, the strength 
of a nation depends on the strength of the individuality of its 
members.’’ 

The book is animated throughout by a wide and free religious 
spirit. 

‘‘ Those who believe in God must commend this belief,’’ says 
Mr. Barnett, ‘‘ by showing that it bears on all the relations of life ; 
that it is the groundwork of their politics, their business, their 
pleasure, and their home relations. . . . They must, as Ivan 
Ivanovitch, say by all their actions, ‘ How otherwise?’ and show 
themselves to be servants humble as those who do another’s will, 
strong as those who have Almightiness behind them, and glad as 
those who have learnt that Almightiness is All-Love.’’ 


M. S. GILLILAND. 
LONDON. 


THE AGED Poor IN ENGLAND AND WALES. By Charles Booth. 
New York: Macmillan & Co., 1894. 8vo. Pp. 527. 


We saw a review of this work in a periodical which should have 
known better than to assert that Mr. Booth was here defending 
pensions for the aged poor. Such a judgment wholly misrepresents 
the work and tends to depreciate its value. It must have been read 
into the book either from the imagination of the writer or from a 
confusion of the book with an earlier work on ‘‘ Pauperism and the 
Endowment of Old Age,’’ in which old age pensions were favor- 
ably considered. It is true that the author inclines to that policy, 
and that the material here collected might be used in its favor ; but, 
besides a distinct statement (p. 419) that he does not intend to pro- 
pose any remedies in the present work, Mr. Booth presents through- 
out the volume little more than facts and statistics bearing upon 
the condition of the aged poor. In fact, on the title-page he limits 
his undertaking in this volume to that object. Hence it is a mis- 
taken view to suppose that it is a partisan work, and very greatly 
misrepresents the superior value of it to the student of social prob- 
lems. The book is only second in value to the first work by the 
same author, namely, ‘‘ The Life and Labor of the People in the 
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City of London.’’ It is simply limited to one general class extend- 
ing over a larger area than London, and a class in which a great 
interest is developing throughout England, as shown both in its 
politics and in its philanthropy. It deserves the same attention 
and study. 

J. H. Hystop. 


CoLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


ANIMAL RIGHTS, CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO SOCIAL PROGRESS. 
By Henry S. Salt; also an Essay on Vivisection in America, 
by Albert Leffingwell, M.D. 12mo, pp. 176. New York: 
Macmillan & Co., 1894. : 


This little book does not pretend to be a theoretical discussion 
of animal rights, but only a statement of practical reasons for 
modifying both our treatment of animals and our habits of using 
them for food. From the title, one would expect either a theoreti- 
cal examination of the question whether animals had any rights, 
or, assuming that in some sense they had them, a practical treatise 
on methods of preventing cruelty to them. But this does not seem 
to be the object of the book, even in the essay on vivisection, 
where their use for scientific purposes under the scalpel and knife, 
even under anesthetics, is wholly condemned. Hence higher 
ground is taken than the mere prevention of needless pain and 
cruelty. Consequently, the whole problem of using animal food 
is brought into discussion and vegetarianism seen to be the sequel 
of it. For this latter purpose, the whole argument in the first 
chapter pretending to prove animal rights is inadequate, being 
nothing more than a criticism of the argument against them. No 
fundamental position, philosophical or theological, is taken as a 
ground of such rights, and hence we have only an exposure of cer- 
tain logical weaknesses in the defence of existing practice towards 
animal life. 

In fact, the book confuses three distinct problems which ought to 
be kept distinct from each other. (1) The abstract question of 
animal rights of any kind; (2) The question of their treatment as 
sensible beings, whether we accord them the same rights as man or 
not; and (3) The question of vegetarianism. The last problem 
virtually assumes that they have equal rights with man. On the 
other hand, some can defend animal rights of a certain kind with- 
out including a prohibition of animal food. Then, independently 
of all questions of rights, others may insist on human conduct to- 
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wards animals upon the ground of man’s duty to moral law in gen- 
eral, including good will towards all harmless sentient life. It is 
noticeable, also, that the force of the authors’ argument for the first 
and third of these problems is obtained almost wholly from the 
public sympathy already enlisted for the second, but not recog- 
nized in any way to be efficient ; and at the same time those who 
do not go the length of vegetarianism may lose interest in the 
importance of the other matters, because one does not like premises 
which include such distinct conclusions, when one of them is re- 
pugnant to him. Hence we must deplore the discussion of these 
questions side by side, since it is evidently the purpose to move 
public sentiment generally. This is not to say that the book is not 
a valuable one: for we think it is calculated to make many persons 
think. But whether vegetarianism be correct or not, there is great 
importance in limiting the wholesale cruelty to animals going on in 
productive and distributive commerce, in gaming and sport, and 
in vivisection. Public opinion can best be influenced by stimula- 
ting its humanitarianism or sympathies in that direction, and not 
by recommending consequences which it does not see are the logi- 
cal outcome of the humane attitude towards animals. 

Apart from these considerations, we can commend the book very 
highly to every one who feels for the dumb brute the regard whicha 
noble man must feel if he makes any pretensions to being moral. 
The chapter on sport is a good one, and others hardly less so. If 
the work did not attempt to prove too much, it might be advisedly 
placed in the hands of every one, for its spirit shows the finest feel- 
ings a moral being can possess. 

J. H. Hystop, 


CoLuMBIA COLLEGE. 


EDINBURGH SUMMER MEETING. Ninth Session, August 5-31, 1895. 

Readers of this JouRNAL may be interested to hear of the con- 
tinuation of this course, organized by Professor Patrick Geddes. 
Its aim seems to be that of giving what may be called a concrete 
education in the subjects of human interest, #.¢., an education in 
which the various subjects are treated in organic relation to one 
another and not as abstract and independent branches of study. 
The courses are grouped in the following departments: Social 
Science and Philosophy ; Civics and Hygiene; History, Literature, 
and Language ; Psychology and Education ; Biology ; Geography 
and Geology ; Chemistry ; Sloyd; Fine Art ; Musical Recitals ; Ex- 
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cursions. Among the special subjects of lecture this winter may be 
mentioned the following : Life and Thought, by Professor Geddes ; 
Life and Art, by Mr. William Sharp ; L’ Evolution Sociale en France 
et en Angleterre, by M. Demolins ; First Steps in Synthesis, by Dr. 
R. M. Wenley; Evolution Ethics, by Principal Lloyd Morgan; 
Aspects of Citizenship, by Dr. Henry Dyer ; Woman’s Work in the 
World, by Miss Jane Hay ; Some Greek Ideals of Civic Education, 
by Mrs. Herbertson ; The Savage Mind, by Professor Haddon ; Some 
Laws of Thought, by Mrs. Boole ; The Biology of the Seasons, by 
Mr. J. Arthur Thomson; The Evolution of Cities, by various 
lecturers. Most of these are in courses of about ten lectures. 
How far they succeed in their aim, and how far they are merely of 
the nature of popular entertainment, I am not in a position to 


judge. 
J. S. MACKENZIE. 
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